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fllaxandet Popa 

( 1688 - 1744 ) 

I. Life of Alexander Pope. 

Alexander Pope occupies a unique place in the 
history of Eighteenth Century literature. He was recog¬ 
nised as “the poet” of a great nation for a generation. He 
was born in 1638, the year of the Glorious Revolution. 
His parents professed Roman Catholicism and Pope from 
his early years was brought up a staunch Roman Catholic. 
There was in rfiose days a strong feeling against Roman 
Catholics and it was heightened after the expulsion of 
James II from the throne of England. Pope, being a 
Roman Catholic by birth and profession, could not receive 
the benefits of public schools Most of his study was 
carried on at home. His physical deformity also did not 
permit him to move out and jostle with young boys at 
school. He remained for the most part at home and de¬ 
voted himself assiduously to the study of English and 
classical literature. He browsed among books of learning 
and picked up a smattering of the classics. He also started 
composing poetry at quite an early age and wrote a few 
poems at the age of twelve. He records the fact with his 
usual vanity : 

As yet a child, not yet a fool to fame . 

I lisped in numbers , for the numbers came . 

As Pope advanced in years he decided to dedicate 
himself to the pursuit of poetry and literature. He knew 
that being a Roman Catholic it would not be possible for 
him to acquire desirable and lucrative employments, and 
so he resolved to make literature as the profession of his 
life. He wrote many works of eminence and won for 
himself a recognised place among the great poets of the 
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country. It was his good luck that Voltaire called him 
“the best poet of England and, at present, of all the 
world.” He received the homage of literary men of his 
times. He became friendly with Addison, Swift and 
Steele. He was recognised as the dominating poetical 
personality of the day. Jn 1719 he retired to Twicken¬ 
ham. Here he had two jobs to carry out. One was to 
compose poetry and the other one to look after his 
garden. He remained at home till “that long disease, his 
life** was brought to an end in 1744. He was buried at 
Twickenham. His religion prevented him an honour^ 
a')le place in the Westminster Abbey. 


2. Pope and His Age. 

The age of Pope has been called the classic 
age or the Augustan age cf literature. Pope is the 
representative poet of this classical age. Its literary me¬ 
rits and defects are alike conspicuous in his verse, and 
he stands immeasurably above the numerous versifiers 
who may be said to belong to his school. Pope has been 
regarded the leader of the classical school of poetry which 
extends from the Restoration to the French Revolution. 
The Age of Pope has been called the classical Age in a 
restricted and limited sense. 

Every national literature has at least one period in 
which an unusual number of great writers are producing 
books, and this is called the classic period of a nation’s 
literature. Thus the reign of Augustus is the classic or 
golden age of Rome. The generation of Dante is the 
classic age of Italian literature and the age of Louis XIV 
is the French Classic Age. It is in this sense that the age 
of Pope is called the classical age of England. It was 
the age of great writers in prose, poetry and drama. 
Here we have great names to adore—Addison, Swift, 
Richardson, Fielding, Smollet, Sterne, Goldsmith, Dr. 
Johnson, Burke, Gibbon and Alexander Pope—to name 
only a few of the great luminaries of the age. In this 
spate it is called the classical ago. ^ """ 
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Further it is designated as the classical age not 
because it followed Homer or Virgil, but because the 
writers of this age were governed by set principles and 
rules. The writers of tiie Elizabethan Age were governed 
by patriotism, enthusiasm, and in general by romansic 
emotions. They were not dominated by formal rules. 
The writers and particularly the poets of the classical 
school or classical age did not prefer the Elizabethan 
model of free expression, but demanded that poetry 
should follow exact, precise and correct rules. Hence 
the classical school is really the school of rules and re¬ 
gulations. Poets adhered to formal rules of poetic ccrn- 
position. By following the set rules and patterns of the 
French, the writers of the Age came to be known as 
Classicists. The classical writers sought to imitate the 
Creek, Roman and French writers, adhering all the time 
to the principles laid down by them for poetic composi¬ 
tion. But in actuality the poets of the classical age did 
not imitate Homer and Virgil, nor did they consciously 
follow the classical models. They sought to imbibe rules 
and regulations that had been laid down by the classical 
writers. 

The age has been called classic because it had a 
great veneration and respect for classical writers of an¬ 
cient Greece and Rome. Pope souglu to imitate the style 
<*nd manner of Homer and Virgil. The pattern for poetic 
composition w’as set by the classical writers. In this 
imitation of the classics of old, the age of Pope has been 
designated the classical age. Pope paid great tribute to the 
old masters of Greece in the following words— 

Hail, bards triumphant ! barn in happier days, 

Immortal heirs of universal praise. 

In all these ways the Age of Pope has Leen 
considered the classical age. It was the age of 
great writers in every sphere of literary activity. 
In Prose it witnessed the flowering of the periodical 
essay of Addison and Steele, the biographical litera¬ 
ture of BoswrlPs life of Johnson, the historical prose of 
Hume. Robertson and Gibbon, and the oratorical prose 
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of Burke and Bolingbroke. The age had the good for¬ 
tune of being graced by the birth and writings of Dr. 
Johnson, Swift, Goldsmith and Addison. In Drama 
Goldsmith and Sheridan gave the best of comedies to Lite¬ 
rature. In novel. Fielding, Richardson, Smollet and Sterne, 
enriched fiction. In poetry Pope and his followers laid down 
and practised the highest ideals of the poetry of the town, 
intelligence, morality and wit. In all these ways, the 
Age of Pope is considered the classical age. 


3. Main Tendencies of the Age of Pope. 

The study of the Age of Pope or the Classical 
Age throws a flood of light on the social and political 
conditions of the times. It was the age of rapid social 
and political development in England. The changes 
that came in the social and political life of England 
were not all commendable, for the earlier conditions of 
the century were not in any way gratifying to the 
public sense and civilised conscience of the people of 
those times. In short, the age witnessed a strange mixture 
of uncivilized and undeveloped scenes with those of 
advanced social and political consciousness towards the 
concluding part of the age. Let us examine both these 
aspects of the Age in some detail. 

Darker Aspects ef the Age—Coming to the darker 
aspects of the social life of the Age of Pope, we have to 
observe, that England during the first half of the eigh¬ 
teenth century was in many respects uncivilived. The 
roads were unsafe for travel and were often impassable 
and always dangerous. Travellers had to protect them¬ 
selves as best as they could from the attacks of highway¬ 
men. The name of Mohocks, the master robber and 
highwayman, was a terror among the people. Swift 
tells Stella how he came home early from his walk in the 
Park to avoid ‘a race of rakes that play the devil about 
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The infliction of personal injury was not confined 
to the desperadoes of the streets. Men of letters were 
in danger of chastisement from poets or politicians 
whom they criticised or vilified. Alexander Pope used 
to carry a pistol with him lest he should be attacked by 
persons whom his satires had stung. 

Weddings in those days were the source of rapacity. 
Weddings within the liberties of the Fleet street by sham 
clergymen were the basis of numberless evils. Marri¬ 
ages of a more lawful kind were generally conducted on 
business principles. Women were expected to accept 
husbands selected for them by their parents or guardians, 
and the main object considered was to gain a good settle¬ 
ment. Marriages were commercial. Mrs. Delany was 
sacrificed at seventeen to a gouty old man of sixty. 

Girls dowered with beauty and fortune were 
sometimes abducted. In 1711 the Duke of Newcastle 
having become acquainted with a design for carrying 
off his daughter by force was compelled to ask for a 
guard of dragoons. 

Duelling was the common fashion of the times. 
Bullies were ready to provoke a quarrel. The slightest 
cause of offence was magnified into an affair of honour, 
and lives of several of the most disinguished men of 
the century were imperilled in this way. 

The position of ladies or the fair sex was the most 
derogatory. Gallants addressed ladies in complimentary 
language. Women were addressed as though they 
were totally devoid of understanding. Women were 
treated as pretty triflers, better fitted to amuse men than 
to elevate them. Young takes this view about women 
in his Satires. Lord Chesterfield, writing to his son, 
treats women with a similar contempt. “A man of sense,** 
be says, “only trifles with them, plays with them, hu¬ 
mours and flatters them as the does wtih a sprightly for¬ 
ward child. No flattery is either too high or too low 
ibr them. They will greedily swallow the highest and 
gfAtefully accept the lowest.” 
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Ladies spent their time in toilet and the right 
adjustment of their hair formed the principal employment 
of their lives. Their more serious occupations were sewing 
and embroidery and their greatest drudgery was the 
preparation of jellies and sweetmeats. In short, the 
position of women was that of foolish fashionable 
goddesses of society. 

Drunkenness was a habit familiar to the fine gentle¬ 
men of the town and to men occupying the highest 
positions in the State. Every section of* English society 
was infected with the ‘devil drunkenness.* Bolingbroke, 
who practised every vice, is known to have been a ‘four- 
bottle man.* Pope’s death was said to have been brought 
about by excessive drinking Wine drinking was conside¬ 
red a part of good living and Swift strongly satirized this 
evil in many of his satires. 

The cruelty of the age was notorious. Public execu¬ 
tions were so frequent that they were disregarded. Men 
took pleasure in torture. Men who could torture human- 
beings were not likely to abstain from cruelty to 
lower animals. Poets protested against the unmanly 
treatment of dumb fellow creatures committed to our 
care, but their voices were little heeded. 

One of the most prominent vices of the time 
was gambling, encouraged by public lotteries, and 
practicsed by all classes of people. This evil was 
exhibited on a national scale by the establishment 
of the South Sea Company, which expolded in 
1720, after creating a madness for speculation never 
known before or since. The South Sea Bubble and the 
Mississippi scheme of Law which burst in the same year 
and ruined tens of thousands of French families, afford 
illustrations on a gigantic scale of the prevailing passion 
for speculation and gambling. 

The Duke of Devonshire lost an estate at a game of 
busset. The fine intellect of Chesterfield was thoroughly 
enslaved by the vice. At Bath, which was then the 
centre of English fashion, it reigned supreme; and the 
physicians even recommended it to their patients as a 
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foi m of distraction. In the green-rooms of the theatres, 
as Mrs. Bellamy assures us, thousands were often lost 
and won in a single night. Among fashionable ladies 
the passion was quiet as strong as among men, and the 
professor of whist and quanrille became a regular atten- 
dant at their levees. 

Political conditions •: —Political life in England was 
infested by party strifes and intrigues. Never was the 
spirit of party more rampant in England than during this 
age. Patriotism was a virtue more talked about than 
felt, and in the cause of faction, private characters were 
assailed and libels circulated through the press. The 
whole society was divided into two classes, the Whigs 
and the Tories. Inns run by Whigs were visited by 
Whigs only. Even though the arrangements in a Whig 
Inn were very unsatisfactory, still the Whigs preferred to 
go to an Inn maintained by a Whig rather than visit a 
good Inn run by a Tory. 

The coffee-houses in which men aired their wit and 
discussed the news of the day were wholly dominated by 
party. ‘A Whig’ says De Foe, ‘will no more go to the 
Cocoa Tree or Ozinda’s than a Tory will be seen at the 
Coffee-house of St James’s/ Swift declared that the 
Whig and Tor/ animosity infected even dogs and 
oats. It was inevitable that it should also infect litera¬ 
ture. Books were seldom judged on their merits. Praise 
or blame was generally awarded according to the politi¬ 
cal principles of their authors. In short, we may say 
that the age was ol coarse vices, wanting in the finer 
refinements and graces of life. It was an age of harsh 
punishments, cruel sports, and political corruption extend- 
mg through all the departments of the State. 

Good aspects of the Age s—It would be taking a 
narrow view of the age to dwell wholly on its gloomier 
features. This age had certain good features too. Hitherto 
men had been more or less governed by narrow isolated 
standards of the Middle Ages. Now for the first time they 
set themselves to the task of learning the art of living 
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together. In a single generation nearly two thousand 
public coffee-houses, each a centre of sociability, sprang 
up in London alone. Outwardly men sought to refine 
their manners. Inspite of bitter antagonisms, there wa9 
the spnit of toleration in the air. Nearly all tempered 
their zeal with moderation, and argued from reason and 
scripture. Englishmen realized that they were all English¬ 
men. This good work was helped by the diffusion of edu¬ 
cation and by the growth of the national spirit following 
the victories of Marlborough on the continent. 

Literary Tendencies of the Age 

Literature of the Age was influenced by the French 
models. The Jfirh century literature was indebted to the 
growing influence of French literature. The classicism of 
this age was Frenchised version of the classicism of Horace. 
One notable ex pres# on of this age may be seen in the 
tragedies in rhyme that wc*ie for a time in vogue, of which 
the plots were borrowed f.om French romances. Poetrv 
and drama of the age were developed under the French 
influence. Boileau held the supreme away over the minds 
of the literaiv artists. “He was almost a literary 
dictator.''* 

Developed as it was under the French influence, the 
Augustan literature exalted form over matter. Stress was 
not laid upon the originality of idea, but upon the 
value of form : ‘What oft was thought but never so 
well-expresed'. Expression was more important than the 
matter or the thought. The search for verbal intensity 
and clarity of expression was emphasized, and very little 
care was given to the profundity of thought. Clarity 
was exalted above force, raiment above body, and brilli¬ 
ancy above dullness. Accuracy and correctness were the 
watchwords of this literature. 

Another important characteristic of the age was the 
belief that literature must follow nature. Pope exhorted 
his contemporaries to ‘follow nature'. However, the nature 

* Scott James, R. A.—The Making of Literature. 
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of the A ugustan period was not the nature of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. The Augustans were more interested in 
human-nature rather than in nature that we have in 
forests. The Augustans had no intention of describing 
flowers, trees and the changes of seasons. Their 
only aim was to copy men and manners of society. 
Pope said, “The proper study of mankind is man.” 

The literature of the age was concerned with the 
exhibition of the vices and foibles of the society of the 
times. Literature became an interpretation of life, the 
kind of life that was led in the social and political circles 
of the times. The literature of this period is written in 
terms of social super structure and not in terms of the 
individual mind. The poetry of Alexander Pope particu¬ 
larly in The Rape of the Lock is a fine exhibition of the 
social and political life of the 18th century. Poetry 
naturally became the poetry of the town, the coffee-house 
and the artificial society. “In this powerful literary 
world of London, the most Dowerful element was in the 
coffee-house and it was to this public that the two most 
representative writers of the age, Addison and Steele, 
came to address themselves ”* The main springs of 
poetrv and the intimate touch with the primeval springs 
of life were completely neglected. The literature of the 
age lost all touch with the country life and became the 
literature of the town. In fact, the literature of the age 
was born in the town, written mainly for the town and 
often portrayed the life of the town to the minutest detail. 

Satire was the prominent form of literature deve¬ 
loped during the age of Pope. Even during the Restora¬ 
tion period satire was in the air and prominence was 
given to satirical literature. The satires of Dryden and 
Oldham are verv well known to us. In the age of Pope 
the love for satire came to the upper surface and the cold 
hard worldliness of Augustan life found its expressions in 
polished wit and satire. Satire was directed not against 

*R, C. Churchill : English Literature of the 18th Century. 
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sin as in Langland, but against dullness and personal 
enemies. 


The writers of this age set their face against anything 
savouring of Romanticism. According to Phelps, “The 
rank and file of the Classicists regarded the old English 
writers not with absolute contempt, but with indifference.” 
The romantic writers of the Elizabethan Age could not 
have any attraction fur the poets of this age who were 
infatuated with the precision and exactness of French 
writers. One could hardly expect romantic literature to 
find favour with the Augustans who were governed by 
French rules and Pseudo-Classical principles. There was 
a general reaction against Elizabethan literature and the 
great dramatists of the Elizabethan age. Shakespeare’s 
language became scarcely intelligible. It was stated that 
Shakespeare’s “whole stvle is so pestered with figurative 
expression that it is as affected as it is obscure.” 

In the form of poetry the heroic couplet was recog* 
nised as the only medium of expression. It was no longer 
possible to take a sheet of paper and write one’s thoughts 
as the pen cculd move. The fastidiousness of the public 
ear did not appreciate “the mob of gentlemen who wrote 
with ease.” In the heroic couplet poets put all their skill 
and wrote with an unimaginable correctness and 
prec.suuj. 


The language of poetry became gaudy and inane 
and *co.iiinoii words of the ordinary language were 
deliberately kept out from poetic literature. The result 
was that the literatme of the age became artificial, stilted, 
rational and intellectual, losing all inspiration, enthusiasm 
and romantic feivour which were the hallmarks of the 
literature of the Elizabethan Age. 

“The Augustans were superior in other wa /s, notab'y 
in satire and journalism, in the technical language of 
philosophy and science, and in that great branch of 
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modern literature, the novel, of which they were among 
the English pioneers.”* 


4. Pope’s Foetical Works. 

Like Robert Walpole in the sphere of politics. 
Pope was the most predominant figure in the poetry of 
the 18th century. He was the representative poet of 
his century. Its literary merits and defects were alike 
conspicious in his works, and he stood immeasurably 
above numerous versifiers who may be said to belong 
to his school. He was the only great poet who typifies 
in his works almost all the essential qualities of the 
classical school of poetry. He was the high priest of a 
rationalistic and fashionable age. To the widom of 
common sense, to the generous feelings of the social 
man, to the foibles of men and women in the society of 
his times, he has given finished expression in language, 
natural, condensed and felicitous, and in words smooth 
and resonant. 

The evolution of Pope’s poetic career is put in four 
periods. In the first period he wrote his Pastorals— 
Windsor Forest , Messiah, Essay on Criticism , Eloise to Abelard 
and the Rape of the Lock . In the second period falls the 
translation of Homer. In the third period, which has been 
called the Horaition or Twickenham period we, have the 
spectacle ol the Dtociad as well as the Epistles , and in the 
fourth period the poet gave us the philosophical Essay on 
Man and Epistles to Dr. Arbuthnot. 

From the early vears of his life Pope took to the 
study of Latin poets and it was the great ambition of his 
life to shine out as ai other great Classical ‘poet ot his 
country. Referring to this early reading of Italian and 
Greek poets Pope obsei ves, “When I had done with my 
priests, I took to reac.ing bv rnyself. for which I had a 
verv great eagerness and enthusiasm, especially for poetry; 

• R. CrChurclfillTTngiish Literature of the Eighteenth 
Century. 
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and in a few years I had dipped into a great number of 
English, French, Italian, Greek poets/* Pope started 
his career as a poet when he was twelve years of age. He 
says, “I lisped in numbers because the numbers came.” This 
statement clearly shows that Pope had a natural ease in 
poetic composition. At the age of twelve he wrote Ode 
on Solitude. Several other attempts were made in this 
direction which were later on burnt, because they were 
immature in their thought and expression. Of these 
early experiments and stuaies, his half sister remarked, 
“I believe no-body ever studied so hard as my brother 
did. He did nothing else but read and write.’* 

The first work of Pope which caught the eye of the 
public was the Pastorals. The Pastorals written accord¬ 
ing to Pope’s assertion at the age of sixteen were publish- 
hed in 1709. Leslie Stephen has happily appraised their 
value in calling them ‘mere school-boy exercises.* The 
Pastorals were written in the style of Virgil, but there 13 
very little imitation of Virgil. Thev were adapted to 
modern life and English soil. These Pastoral poems were 
four in number. They were written on spring, summer, 
autumn and winter. The real merit of the Pastorals lay 
in their versification. The new poet was clearly possessed 
of an exceptional metrical skill. William Walsh, whom 
Dryden regarded as the best critic in England, wrote to 
Wycherley about the excellence of Pope’s Pastorals. “It 
is not flattery at all to say that Virgil has written nothing 
so good at this age.” The Pastorals are remarkable lor 
the adolescent vigour with which the poet recreates the 
conventional imagery of nymphs and shepherds. 

Windsor Forest: —In 1710 Windsor Forest was publi¬ 
shed. It belongs to the period of the Pastorals. It was no 
longer a purely literary exercise, but an attempt to apply 
observation and reading to a larger theme. The design 
for which Pope was indebted was Cooper’s Hill. Here 
Pope sought to combine a description of the country¬ 
side and field-sports with the historical and literary asso¬ 
ciations of the district. Through the most susceptible 
years of life, the poet had lived in the country, but 
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Nature and Pope were not destined to become friends. 
Pope looked at Nature through the spectacles of books 
and naturally the descriptions that he gave in the Windsor 
Forest were more artificial than real; though Wordsworth 
was pleased to allow that in a passage or two, Windsor 
Forest contained new images of external nature. His 
descriptions of natural objects was invariably of the con¬ 
ventional type. Pope introduced gods and goddesses in 
the style of Spenser and Milton, but he could not be 
another Milton and Spenser in spite of following the 
tricks of their trade. In short, the atmosphere of the 
Windsor Forest is spoiled by one of the worst faults of 
pseudo - classicism, Viz. the Mars - Bacchus-Apolio 
element. 

Commenting on these two early works R. G. Chur¬ 
chill writes, “Pope, of course, at this time, had little of 
Milton’s genius which could transform a conventional 
elegy into a most moving poem. The best that can be 
said of this early work, is that the poems still make 
pleasant reading and that the invocatians to the ‘gentle 
gales’ and ‘ye sacred Nine* are not so fiequent to spoil the 
effect. The high praise the Pastorals originally received 
is chiefly important in that it encouraged Pope to proceed 
to greater things. 

Essay on Criticism :—In 1711, Pope published the 
Essay on Criticism. Here Pope followed the tradition 
of Boileati. In the Essay on Criticism , Pope is addressing 
not so much the ingenuous reader as the intending writer. 
The Essay on Criticism is in the words of Jonathan 
Richardson, “An irregular collection of thoughts, thrown 
together as they offered themselves as Horace’s Art of 
Poetry was.” This would seem a true description, for 
Pope was not a pioneer. He did not aim at leading his 
generation along new ways, but at recalling them to paths 
trodden by the ancients. Originality, even from the 
point of view of his own days, was not to be expected 
of Pope. The thoughts of the Essay on Criticism are 
not original; they have all been borrowed from the an¬ 
cients and the French. But the conciseness and the 
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epigrammatic manner of repudiating the old truths cer¬ 
tainly belonged to Pope. He very ably put the ideas 
borrowed from others in wonderfully terse, epigrammatic, 
and quotable verse. Some of the lines of the Essay on 
Criticism have become proverbial sayings. We have such 
fine lines as **What of was thought but neVr so well expre¬ 
ssed,” “To err is human to forgive divine,” For fools rush 
in where angels fear to tread.” 

“For a boy of twenty one —the Essay on Criticism 
is a marvellous performance” says Courthope. *'The 
Essay on Criticism, 1 ' says Dr. Johnson, “is one of Pope’s 
greatest works, and if he had written nothing else, would 
have placed him among the first critics and the first poet3, 
as it exhibits every mode of excellence that can embellish 
or dignify didactic composition-selection of matter, 
novelty of arrangement; justice of concept, splendour of 
illustration, and piopriety of digression.” 

The Rape of the Lock —In 1712 Pope published 
the first version of The Rape of the Lock a poem, so graceful, 
delicate, cynical, and witty, that it seems to embody not 
only the peculiar flavour of his genius, but the light tone 
and shifting colours of his time. It is a perfect, if not 
complete expression of Pope’s poetic and satirical genius. 
“Founded on an actual incident when a nobleman 
had cut off a lady’s hair, the subject is woiked up by the 
poet to the heights of comic heroism, the prevailing atti¬ 
tude, of course, being the contrast between the sublimity 
of the style and what the eighteenth centuiy called the 
‘meanness* of the occasion*”. It is a master-piece of its 
kind in the mock heioic style. Hcie Pope presents the 
artificial age at its best. As an expression of the artificial 
life of the age —of its cards, parties, toilets, lop-degs, tea¬ 
drinking, snuff* taking, and other idle-vanities— The Rape 
of the Lock is as perfect an expression as Tamburlaine of 


* R. C. Churchill: English Literature of the Eighteenth 
Century. 
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Marlowe which reflects the boundless ambition of the 
Elizabethans. In the word* cl'Joseph Warton, “ The Rape 
of the Lock is the best satire extant, and it contains the 
truest and liveliest picture of modern life.” In its 
blending of mock-heroic satire and delicate fancy, this 
exquisite specimen of filigree work, as Hazlitt called it, 
remains unmatched. Pope’s hand was never happier than 
in adding to the original sketch his machinery of sylphs 
and gnomes. 

Translation of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey :-~ 

N**xr carne Pope’s translation of Homer’s Iliad and 
Odyssey . This work took many years. When it was 
completed, Bentley, the scholar, caustically remarked, “It 
is a pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but you must not call it 
Homer.” For making this remark against the translation, 
Bentley had to suff* r a lot at the hands of Pope in his 
epic-satire Dunciad. It is a fact that ihe translation is not 
a great work, because the Homeric breadth and vigour 
were ill suited to the fastidious niceties of Pope’s muse. 
Still it can be said that these translations were in accor¬ 
dance with the taste of the age and they have every merit 
except fidelity to the original. The Homeric translations 
brought immense wealth to Pope. He received close 
upon £ lOOtO. It exercised a deep and profound influence 
upon the standard of poetic style in the eighteenth 
century. It ran into stveral editions and was read not 
only by school boys but by poorer classes as well who had 
not the good fortune of receiving a classical education. 

Satires rf Pope—The Dunciad :—After the publi¬ 
cation of ihe . Translation of Hcmtr y Pope devoted his 
energies entire'y to satirical works. Among them are 
Satires and Epiit . o' Horace Imitated and the Prologue . They 
are concluded l y Dunciad (1728-29). 

The satire? of Pope were modelled on the style of Horace 
ani the classi al writers. In these Epistles and Satires, Pope 
att icked the j ersonalties of the Age. However, the supreme 
achi ven.cnt in this direction is the Dunciad written bet¬ 
ween 1725 -18. The Dunciad is the epic of the dunces. In 
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this poem Pope attacks the dead and the living alike. It 
is a violent attack on the minor writers of the day and is 
mostly an expression of his personal enmity with several 
persons who had dared to say anything against him or 
wiio had criticized his Homer and other poems. The main 
idea of the Dunciad was taken from Dry den s Mac-Flecknoe, 
While Dryden’s assault was almost exclusively upon 
Shadwell, Pope though aiming principally at Theobald, 
attacked the whole battalion of his enemies. In the 
Dunciad Pope satirised not only the minor poets of Giub 
Street, but also Whig journalists and historians like Welsted 
and Oldnixon, writers of the official Gazette and poet 
laureate from Shadwell to Gibber, unscrupulous publishers 
like Curll, and even the novelist Defoe. But the work 
on the whole was conceived as a public defence of wit 
against Dullness. 

Though Pope’s claim was that he had used the lash 
in the interest of all honest men, yet it cannot be conce¬ 
ded because at several places wc find the poet indulging in 
an outburst of personal malice. The Dunciad appears 
like a large open grave into which fresh bodies of his 
victims were flowing. Pope was unjust to many, but an 
element of injustice enters in all satires. However, in 
the development of its plot and action, the Dunciad is 
inferior to Pope’s earlier and lighter Mock-Heroic poem. 
The Rape of the Lock . “It is easy to shoot 1 ’ said Thack¬ 
eray, “but not as Pope did. The shafts of his satire rise 
sublimely : no dol’s verse ever mounted higher than that 
wonderful flight with which the Dunciad concludes. It is 
a wonderful and victorious single combat in that great 
battle which has always been waging since society began/' 

The Essay on Man : Another great work of Pope 
was the Essay on Man . This poem was divided in four 
Epistles. In the first part Pope treated of men with respect 
to the universe. In the second part he treated of men 
with respect to himself. In the third part he treated of 
men with respect to society; and in the fourth part he 
treated of men with respect to happiness. The intention 
running through the whole poem is expressed in the 
following couplets— 
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Laugh where we must, be candid where we can 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 

It is said that the whole poem was inspired by 
Bolingbroke*s thought, but Brinsely refutes this charge 
when he says, “The legend that Pope merely versified a 
prose sketch by Bolingbroke is absurd, but the poet was 
deeply indebted to him is certain.” The Essay on Man 
reflects Pope’s moral and physical ideas, but unfortuna¬ 
tely we do not find much consistency in what he says in 
the Essay on Man. He has no harmonious and clearly 
developed system and often fails to recognize the logical 
results of his beliefs. In this work Pope's philosophical 
thoughts are not consisent and sometimes he appears as 
a theist and sometimes as a deistical author. The essay 
is hopelessly confused and self-contradictory at many 
places, but as a work of art, it occupies a place of its own 
in the poetic evolution of Pope. “Philosophical poetry 
has always had more casualities than victors and Pope 
had not the enthusiasm or the faith of a Dante or a Milton. 
His genius was for character rather than exposition, and 
it is the characters of the Moral Essays whom we remem¬ 
ber, not the philosophical scheme for which they and the 
Essay were originally devised.” 

The Imitations of Horace and Epistle to Dr. Arbutk - 
not are the most autobiographical works of Alexander 
Pope and have their place of pride and importance in 
his writings. 


5. Pope As a Satirist 

Satire takes its origin from the Latin “Satura 
Lank” which is the name of a plate full of the various 
fruits of the year, offered in worship to Cires, the 
goddess of agriculture. From this fact Satire came to 
mean a sort of miscellany and it was at first written 
partly in verse and partly in prose. Satire was developed 
by Juvenal, Horace and Persius in Italy. They were the 
famous satirists of the age and they gave to satire its 
great life force. English satirists were influenced by 
the example of the ‘ three Latin satirists and the works of 
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the English satirists were considerably modelled and 
influenced by the works of Roman satirists. Those who 
followed Juvenal, the more vigorous and active of Roman 
satirists, came to be known as Juvenalian satirists and 
those who followed Horace were known as Horacian 
satirists. Juvenalian satirists were more vigorous, 
venomous and caustic whereas Horacian satirists were 
milder, gentler and less mordant in their satire. 

Among English satirists, Alexander Pope occupies 
a great place. He belonged to the school of Juvenal. 
Pope had less of the mellow wisdom of Horace’s maturity 
and more of the filthy temper of his youth. His lofty 
and declamatory moral tone was rather in the manner of 
Juvenal. Pope was famous for his satires and was con¬ 
sidered the representative of his age. Though he wrote 
diadactic poems, steeped in moral aphorisms, yet Pope’s 
genius was mot at home in the satire. He excelled in 
satirical composition. While satire is present more or 
less in nearly all Pope's verse, there are certain composi¬ 
tions where it may be said to be present in the most 
conspicuous manner. Though his latter poems are com¬ 
pletely satirical, yet his earlier works. The Essay on 
Criticism and The Rape of the Lock all alike bear 
witness to the satirical vein in his mind. His latter works 
are satiric through and through. The works, where satire 
predominates are his Satires, among which are to be 
included The Prologue and The Epilogue as well as 
The Moral Essays and finally The Dunciad. They 
comprise the best of his professed satires. His Satires 
and Epistles of Horace Imitated are supposed to be an 
adaptation of English scenes, sympathies, sentiments and 
surroundings in the characteristic style of the Roman 
poet. 

Having pointed out that a greater part of Pope’s 
work is taken away by satire, let us examine the causes 
why Pope became a satirist and why he could excel in 
satire alone. There were several reasons which made 
Pope a satirist. 

The first great cause that made Pope a satirist was 
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perhaps his physical constitution. Throughout his life 
Pope never enjoyed the radiant glow of health. He never 
knew to be in finer spirits and he never enjoyed the sunny 
delights of a jovial life, good health and animal spirits. 
If Pope had enjoyed the blessing of sound health and 
fine spirits, he would not have been a rabid castigator 
of the foibles and weaknesses of individuals as well as the 
female sex as a whole. Pope would not have fallen foul 
on personalities and would have developed forgiveness of 
character if nature had given him the blessing of health. 
Unfortunately, in his case life was a long disease and he 
never knew what it was to be in fine spirits. He was 
haunted by shadows of morbidity resulting from his 
feebleness of health and in that state of mind he could 
not compose anything save satire. Pope was weak and 
sickly in body and was dwarfed and deformed in 
constitution. A man of such a weak constitution with 
deformity haunting him all the time could not possibly 
have written anything else than satires. 

Secondly, Pope had been bv religion a Roman 
Catholic. Unfortunately the religion which he professed 
was the object of condemnation and hatred by most 
Englishmen who professed Protestantism. There were 
many inhibitions and restrictions imposed on Roman 
Catholics in Pope’s times. No Catholic could become 
the king of England. Catholics were persecuted and 
harassed by a tyrannical legislation. A Catholic was 
regarded by his countrymen as representing the evil 
principle in politics and religion. He was excluded from 
a public career and from every position of honour and 
authority. The Catholics were heavily burdened with 
taxes and were prohibited from acquiring real property. 
Pope had to undergo ail such restrictions because of his 
religion. Naturally he was roused to anger; against the 
Protestants who sought to stifle and crush the life of 
the Roman Catholics like himself. Pope found no other 
way of expressing his anger against the authors of his 
tyranny than by expressing his resentment against them 
through satires. 
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Thirdly, Pope in his personal life was a man of 
extremely suspicious and irritable temperament. He 
could not put confidence in any one. His life was a 
series of petty intrigues, trickeries and deceptions. A 
man of such a temperament could not cultivate the 
qualities of forgiveness. Revenge was the only expression 
of a man of irritable and suspicious nature. No 
sooner anybody cared to find a fault with Pope’s writings 
or his character, than he fell foul on him and exposed 
him in his works. Most of the satires of Pope were the 
result of personal malice and enmity. The Duntiad in 
which he satirised a number of scholars of his time was 
principally the outcome of his personal enmities with 
persons who had attacked and denounced his character 
and poetic works. He hated passionately and assailed 
unjustly and spitefully all those who had roused his 
animosity. He meant to give pain to his enemies be¬ 
cause they had caused affliction to him. These were 
some of the reasons that made Pope a satirist in verse. 

We have analysed briefly the causes that were res¬ 
ponsible for making Pope a satirist. Pope himself was 
conscious of his power and capacity as a satirist, and he 
knew that he could shine out in this branch of poetic 
composition more than in any other branch. He openly 
declared his role and mission as a satirist in the 
following words :— 

“Satire's my weapon , but I'm too discreet 
To run amuck 9 and tilt at all I meet; 

I only wear it in a land of Hectors , 

Thieves , Supercargoes s Sharpers and Directors 

Pope directed his satires against several classes of 
people. He had the courage to strike boldly at corrup¬ 
tion in high places ■ and these satires of Pope were imper¬ 
sonal in character • and were inspired by a better ideal 
than his personal satires actuated by malice and animo¬ 
sity. He struck hard at those who indulged in corruption, 
rarely sparing those who were addicted to vices and evils 
as could be found in the Grub-Streec. He was never 
afraid to: 
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"Brand the bold front of shameless guilty men; 

Dash the proud Gamester in his gilded car; 

Bare the mean-Heart that lurks beneath a star.” 

And he was legitimately proud of his power to 
strike. So he declared : 

"So proud , I am no slave; 

So impudent , I own myself no knave; 

So odd, my country's rum makes me grave . 

Yes / am proud; / must be proud to see 

Men not afraid of God , afraid of me; 

Safe from the Bar , the Pulpit , and the Throne , 

Yet touch'd and sham'd by Ridicule alone” 

The aim of such satires was really to amend vice by 
correction. These satires were reformative in character 
and in them Pope tried to follow the example of Dryden 
who said, “The true end of satire is the amendment of 
vice by correction.” Pope sought to correct the vice of 
the high and the mighty and the evils of the age by 
holding them to satire and ridicule. 

After satirising the corruption of persons in high 
places. Pope came to satirise the whole of the female 
sex, as he witnessed in his times, in his The Rape of the 
Lock. In his mock-heroic work Pope satirised feminine 
frivolity. Pope came out with the most unpleasant remark, 
‘‘Every woman at heart is a rake.” Pope showed in this 
work that all women were frivolous beings and their real 
interest was in love-making. In The Rape of the Lock 
Pope exhibited his genius in satirising the fashions, 
frivolties, gaieties of women of his times. Considered as a 
work of satire against the female sex the Rape of the 
Lock is undoubtedly his greatest work. Here are shown 
to perfection his almost feminine delight in the trivial, 
his delicate fancy, his flashing wit. The poem has beauty, 
light and glitter like that of the sylphs themselves. The 
Rope of the Lock is undoubtedly the best satirical poem 
of Pope. Warton rightly considers the Rape of the 
Lock as the great work of Pope. About this work he 
writes : “I hope it will not be thought an exaggerated 
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panegyric to say that The Rape of the Lock is the best satire 
extant ; that it contains the truest and liveliest picture 
of modern life, and that the subject is of a more elegant 
nature, as well as more artfully conducted, than that of 
any other heroic-comic poem.” 

Thus The Rape of the Lock is not really a satire 
directed against Arabella Fermor but against the weak¬ 
nesses which she shares with half the world. Through 
Arabella, Pope satirised the whole of the female sex. In 
short, in its blending of mock heroic satire and delicate 
fancy, this exquisite specimen of filigree work as Hazlitt 
called it, remains unmatched. 

Pope’s persona] animosity and malice found its best 
expression in the epic satire. The Dunciad. In the 
Dunciad Pope was influenced by the example of Drvden’s 
MacFlecknoe wherein the Restoration satirist had satirised 
Shad well. In The Dunciad Pope kept before him the 
example of Dryden’s MacFlecknoe and the poem became a 
satire against a succession of dunces each outdoing the 
other in dullness. The Dunciad is an onslaught on 
the tribe of Dunces and on dullness itself, governing the 
wide field of personal and general satire. It is brutal and 
unjust to many besides Gibber, who figures as the hero 
as Bays. Pope satirises Theobald, Bentley, Cibber, in 
The Dunciad and he shows great venom and force 
against those who criticised his poetry or stood against 
his designs. The Dunciad shows Pope’s command of 
his satirical weapons and here he is in his elements. In 
fact The Dunciad is not only an attack on bad writers 
and bad writing; it is Pope’s pessimistic commentary on 
an important development of the civilization of his times. 
It remains a powerful indictment of dullness and intellec¬ 
tual pretentiousness. It is a bitter protest against the 
levelling down of literary standards. 

It is in the Moral Essays and particularly in Satires 
and Epistles that Pope’s brilliance and spitefulness in 
satirical portraiture are fully developed. The Satires and 
Epistles are adaptation of Horace. The satire against 
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George II, is adapted from Horace's praise of Caesar 
Augustus. The finest of these satires is the Epistle ‘To 
Dr. Arbuthnot’, now called Prologue to Satires . Here 
Pope, explaining his satirical aims, shows himself as he 
wished others to see him. Here he is at his happiest in 
the familiar style. There is tenderness in the lines, 'On 
His Mother’, but the same old venom is present in the 
attacks on Atticus, Bufo and Sporus. The portrait of 
Addison (Atticus) is most discriminating and that of 
Lord Harvey, (Sporus) most virulent. In both these 
portraits Pope is harsh and bitter. He sharpens his 
rapier-like points to such perfection that almost every 
line has become proverbial : 

"Peace to all such ! But were their am whose ires 

A timorous Joe and a suspicious friend” 

These are the main prominent aspects of Pope's 
satire In short, we may say that Pope’s satires are 
trenchant and direct. They cause wound because they 
are caustic and venomous. Pope ranks high among the 
satirists of England and his place is with Dryden and 
Byron among the English satirists. 


6* Was Pope A Poet ? 

Pope’s standing among his country's poets 
has been the source of much controversy. There have 
been critics who deny to him the name of a poet, while 
others place him in the first rank. Before we give our 
opinion on this controversial subject, let us examine the 
views of different critics on the position of Pope as a 
poet. After examining their views, we shall give our 
opinion whether Pope was a poet or not. 

Let us take first the opinions of those who deny to 
Pope the rank of a poet. It was Warton, the contem¬ 
porary of Pope, who for the first time denied to Pope the 
position of a poet. He came to the conclusion that IV»pe 
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is not a poet because the largest portion of Pope’s works, 
“is of the didactic, moral, and satiric kind, and conse¬ 
quently not of the most poetic species of poetry; whence 
it is manifest that good sense and judgment were his 
characteristical excellences, rather than fancy and inven¬ 
tion.” Warton, at a later stage, further added, “The 
sublime and the pathetic are the two chief verves of all 
genuine poesy. What is there transcendentally sublime or 
pathetic in Pope ? A clear head and acute understanding 
are not sufficient alone to make a poet; the most solid ob¬ 
servations on human life, expressed with the utmost 
elegance and brevity are mortality or morality, not poetry.” 
Hazlitt agreed with Warton anil stated, “I consider Pope 
not as a poet of lofty enthusiasm, of strong imagination, 
with a passionate sense of the beauties of nature, of a deep 
insight into the workings of the heart, but a wit and a 
critical man of sense, of observation, and the world.” 
Leslie Stephen in his account of Pope in E. M L. Series 
follows Warton and says, “Much of his work may be 
fairly described as rhymed prose not in substance or tone 
of feeling but only in the form of expression.” Matthew 
Arnold denied to Pope the right of being recognised a 
poet and stated in Essays in Criticism , “Dryden and Pope 
are not classics of our poetry, they are classics of our 
prose.” 

Having examined or stated the views of critics who 
have denied to Pope the position of a poet, let us examine 
the views of those who have given to Pope a high plac *. 
among English poets. In his own century there wa 
comparatively little difference of opinion with regards t > 
his merits. Chesterfield gave him the warmest praise. 
Swift, Addison, and Warburton ranked him with the 
peers of song. Johnson whose discriminative criticism 
reaches perhaps its highest level in his Life of Pope. 
defends Pope in the following words, “If Pope be not a 
poet where is poetry to be found. To circumscribe poetry 
by a definition will only show the narrowness of the 
definer though a definition which shall exclude Pope will 
not readily be made.” ‘Matched on his own ground’ 
says Swinburne, ‘he never has been nor can be*. Lowe 1 
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in the same strain observes that, ‘in his own province he 
still stands imapproachably alone/ Mackail writes, “Pope 
gave to his age the kind of poetry it needed.” Voltaire 
wrote, “Mr. Pope, the best poet of England and at present 
of all the world.” Lord Byron, himself one of the greatest 
of English poets said, “As to Pope I have always regarded 
him as the greatest name in our poetry. Depend upon it, 
the rest are barbarians. Neither time, nor distance, nor 
grief, nor age can ever diminish my veneration for him, 
who is the great moral poet of all times, of all climes, of 
all feelings, and of all stages of existence.” Wilson Knight 
has placed Pope in the same category as Dante and 
Shakespeare. He savs, “Dante, Shakespeare and Pope 
all reflect a unified and harmonious life view. Pope’s 
work is a single, organic whole, as surely as Dante’s or 
Shakespeire’s and it shows wonderous harmony.” Caidi- 
nal Newman said in praise of Pope’s power of expression, 
“I ascribe to him, as characteristic gift in a large sense, 
the faculty of expression. He has always the right word 
lor the right idea, and never a word too much.” Prof. 
Saintsbury in his book The Peace of the Augnstans defends 
Pope strongly and categorically lavs down the following 
words of defence - 

1. “That to deny Poetry to Pope is absurd. 

2. That any one who denies hirn something like a 
chief if not the chief place in his own division of poets, 
unquestionably as such. 

3. Pope displayed at least two of the qualifications 
to be laid down as necessary for the poet-vivid expression 
of his actual subjects and artistic use of such metre as he 
actually employed.” 

We have stated the opinions of different critics on 
Pope's position as a poet. Now in the light of the 
varied remarks let us come to a definite conclusion- about 
Pope. If we recognise that real poetry should be 
characterised by (1) Imagination. (2) An aptitude for 
stirring emotion. (3) A preference for the concrete 
(4) Lyrical gift. (5) Lofty sentiment (6) Emotion and 
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passion, then surely Pope cannot be ranked as a great 
poet. These above stated qualities of poetry which came 
to be recognised as essential for a poet during the period 
of romanticism are certainly not present in Pope’s poetry. 
Pope cannot sing. He has no ear for the subtlest melodies 
of verse. He is not a creative poet, and he has few of 
the spirit stirring thoughts which the noblest poets scatter 
through their pages with apparent unconsciousness. There 
are no depths in Pope and there are no heights. He has 
neither eye for the beauties of Nature nor ear for her 
harmonies, and a primrose is no more to him than it 
was to Peter Bell. He had very little of true imagination, 
passion, or emotion. His poetry is born in the mind 
rather than in the heart. All these are facts which can¬ 
not be denied. The Pastorals and Windsor Forest show 
woeful lack of genuine love for Nature. The Essay on Man 
is philosophical and moral in tone. The Essay on Criticism 
is an epitome of critical canons to be followed by critics. 
The Dunciad is a piece of bitter satire against dunces. The Rape 
of the Lock is an exposure of the foibles and weaknesses 
of the fashionable society of the times. Thus Pope’s main 
works are far away from the track which a true poet 
treads. Hence he can not be placed in the first rank of 
great poets. But ail the same he possesses certain other 
qualities of poetry by which he can be given, as Dennis 
has given to him in the Age of Pope ~“In poetry Pope 
takes a first place in the second order of poets.” His 
merits are of a kind not likely to be affected by time; a 
lively fancy, a power of satire almost unrivalled, and a 
skill in using words so consummate that there is no poet, 
excepting Shakespeare, who has left his mark upon the 
language so strongly. The loss to us if Pope’s verse were 
to become extinct cannot readily be measured. He has 
said in the best words whit we all know and feel, but 
cannot express, and has made that classical which in 
weaker hands wou'd be commonplace. His sensibility to 
the claims of hit art is exquisite, the adaptation of his 
style to his subject shows the hand of a master, and if 
these are not the highest gifts of a poet they are gifts to 
which none but a poet can lay claim. 
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Further Pope is the only poet who has pictured 
the society of his time, and whose poetry represents the 
age so faithfully. Lowell rightly says, “As truly as 
Shakespeare is the poet of man as God made him, dealing 
with great passions made innate motives, so truly is Pope 
the poet of society, the delineator of manners, the 
exposer of those motives which may be called acquired, 
whose spring is in habits and institutions of purely 
wordly origin.” It is a fact that Pope has no romance, 
no spirituality, no mystery, and the highest regions of 
poetry he never had so much as dreamt of; but in the 
lower provinces, “there is perhaps no single writer who 
showers fine things about him with such a prodigality of 
wit or dazzles us so much with the mere exercise of his 
intelligence”—Edmund Gosse. 

He expresses what all feel, but all cannot say, and 
h’s sayings have passed into proverbs in the language. 
His phrases have become household words and his idio¬ 
ms have become the property of the human race. For 
doing all that. Pope should be given a plac** among English 
poets, and he should be given “the first place in the 
second order of poets” — Dennis. 


7. * Pope’s Versification 

Alexander Pope was the great master of the 
heroic couplet and he showed complete mastery over 
the use of the heroic couplet as an instrument of 
satire, didacticism and moral preaching. It was Dryden 
who first used the heroic couplet with great strength 
and force, but Pope excelled Dryden in the handling 
of the heroic couplet. Pope moulded the herbic 
couplet more thoroughly to his purposes than Dryden ever 
did. He polished it to the extreme of mellifluousness and 
he introduced into it the ring and sparkle, the polish and 
the touch of a great artist. Dryden had employed the 
heroic couplet for addressing it to his audience. His verse 
followed almost accidentally the movement of his ima¬ 
gination, and expressed the vigour of his thought. 
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When Pope started using the heroic couplet, he 
introduced several forms and changes in its use and made 
it a perfect instrument for the expression of his thoughts. 

Before we consider in detail Pope's versification and 
his use of the heroic couplet, let us understand the general 
characteristics of the heroic couplet as employed by 
Pope. 

The Heroic Couplet consists of two iambic penta- 
inetres (line of ten svjlables) rhyming together. The 
following is an example : 

We think;our fa/thers fools,/so wise/we grow. 

Our wi/ser sons,/no doubt,/will think/us so. 

It is called ‘heroic* because ten-syllable iambic verse, 
whether it rhyme* or not, is the usual form for epic verse 
in English, celebrating heroic exploits. Its standard form, 
as exemplified by Pope, involves a pause at the end of 
every line and the completion of the sense at the end of 
the couplet. The running-on of the sense without pause 
from line to line or couplet to couplet (technically called 
eujimbcment) is avoided. Nor is the couplet ‘split’, to 
link up the sense of one at least of the two lines with that 
of the preceding succeeding couplet It is always ‘closed’ 
or complete in itself. The rhyme is single, tailing in each 
line on the last syllable, with metrically is accented or 
long Double rhyme as in ‘liglu-ly* and ‘bright-ly’, where 
loth the s\ Habit s of the one rhyme with both of the other) 
is tardy found, though Pope uses ‘Heaven’ and ‘seven.’ 

‘ All the following characteristics may be noted in 
the couplet quoted above :— 

■ &) Theie is a pause at the end of the first line, 
indicated by a comma, signifying partial completion of 
the sense. 

(b) There is a pause at the end of the couplet, 
indicated by a full-stop, signifying full completion of 
the sense. 

(c) The couplet is closed not requiring the aid of 
either a predecessor or a successor to complete its meaning. 
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(d) The rhyme is single, the rhyming parts of 
each line, grow and so, being single syllables. 

(e) The number of syllables is ten, the odd ones 
unaccented or short, the even accented or long.” 

Pope used the heroic couplet in all his works. It 
was the instrument for the expression of his thoughts in 
Pastorals, Mock Heroic Poems, Epistles, Satires and Phi¬ 
losophical Verses. He wrote ten thousand verses in this 
metre. 

Tilotson says, “His ten thousand verses, marvellously 
varied within couplets, crown the experiments of a 
century/’ Pope introduced a number of innovations in 
this glorious metre. In the Heroic Couplet of 
Dryden there is some freedom, but Pope introduced 
rigidity and inflexibility in the couplet. He balanced 
one half of the line against the other and fixed the 
position of the “pause” or caesura in the middle of the 
line. He did not introduce any Alexanderine a line con¬ 
sisting six iambic feet) as was done by Dryden. In the 
hands of Pope the couplet became a complete whole and 
there was no need of carrying forward the sense of one 
couplet in another couplet. Each couplet expressed a 
complete sense and Pope used it so masterly that his 
couplets became epigrammatic and have passed now into 
proverbs. Thus the use that Pope made of the heroic 
couplet was to make it an instrument of.epigrams and 
proverbs. His epigrams are always glittering like jewels. 
There is compactness and precision in the epigrammatic 
expression of Pope in the heroic couplet. Note for exam¬ 
ple the use of compactness in the epigrammatic expressions 
like the following : — 

(a) A little learning is a dangerous thing. 

(b) Behold the child, by Nature’s kindly law. 

Please with a rattle, tickled with a straw. 

(c) The proper study of mankind is man. 

(d) Honour and shame from no condition rise. 

Act well ydur part, there all the. honour lies. 
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(e' To err is human, to forgive divine. 

(f) Hope spirings eternal in the human breast. 

(g) So vast is art, so narrow human wit. 

(h) One truth is clear, whatever is, is right. 

E. Albert sums up the way in which Pope 
used the couplet in his writings : 

“Pope's use of the heroic couplet makes a great 
change from that of Dryden. The couplet is tighter and 
more compressed, and there are few of the Alexandrines 
or triples which help to give Dryden’s poetry its typical 
sweep. Instead we have “correctness” and finish. But 
there is little monotony in Pope—the range of his couplet 
can be seen by a comparison of The Rape of the Lock 
with the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. The latter is typical 
of his later work. Its epigrammatic pungnency, often the 
result of a skilful use of antithetical balance shows us 
Pope’s couplet in all its strength, clearness, and point. For 
this kind of poetry it has never been equalled.” 

Pope introduced a large infusion of romantic and 
literary elements in the heroic couplet. He sought to 
introduce the harmonies of Latin poets in his heroic 
verse. His heroic couplet acquired an imaginative ten¬ 
dency and a musical effect which Dryden could not 
possibly impart to it. In Pope's heroic couplet we come 
across the musical effect and the imaginative probing 
which we fail to notice in Dryden's verse. 

Some critics have brought the charge of monotony 
against Pope’s heroic couplet. The charge cannot possi¬ 
bly stand because as we read Pope’s lines we are impressed 
by the scrupulousness, the sparkle, the brilliance, and the 
rapidity of the movement. Edith Sitwel has completely 
refuted the charge of monotony against Pope's heroic 
couplet. In her book Alexander Pope Edith Sitwel 
clearly states that the heroic couplet of Pope is a moving, 
vigorous and dashing thing, rather than a dull, monoto¬ 
nous affair. She illustrates from The Rape of the Lock 
and The Dunciad the truth of what she says, and she 
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proves that in Pope’s heroic couplet there is variation, life, 
sparkle, brilliance, lyricism and imaginative appeal. Pope 
in The Rape of the Lock has made his work variable 
and enchanting as a little summer wind blowing down 
the golden spangles of the dew from the great faunal trees. 
In The Rape of the Lock , Pope exhibits dazzling control 
of the heroic couplet and he introduces a richer colour 
than could have been introduced by Dry den or any other 
follower of the heroic couplet- The charge of monotony, 
therefore, cannot be brought against the couplet. In The 
Dunciad Pope assumes greater control of this metre. The 
opening lines of the Dunciad — 

‘The mighty mother, and her son, who brings. 

The Smithfield muses to the cars of kings.’ 

with its M sound introduces the muffled dullness. 
The sound is thick, gross, and blind as stupidity itself. 
Take the lines : — 

Fate in their dotage this fair idiot gave, 

Gross as her sire, and as her mother grave, 

Laborious, heavy, busy, bold, and blind, 

She rul’d, in native anarchy, the mind. 

The G sounds in the first and last word of the 
second line, give a designedly unwieldy lumbering gait to 
the line, a gait indicative of the subject; the next line, 
with its appalling deafening blow caused by the allitera¬ 
tive B’s placed so close together, has an overwhelming 
effect of power. 

These lines and a few lines that can be picked up 
from The Rape of Lock will clearly show to the reader 
that there is no monotony in Pope’s use of the heroic 
couplet. Edith Sitwel after giving long quotations and 
illustrations concludes her remarks about the charge of 
monotony in the following words 

•‘If we compare those varying lines with those I 
have quoted from The Rape of the Lock, I do not see 
how it is possible, for any but the most insensitive, to 
uphold that Pope is monotonous.*’ 
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Another charge that is often brought against Pope's 
versification is that his couplet is almost exclusively the 
unit of composition. This charge has been ably met by 
Prof. Bensley in the Cambridge History of English Literature 
Volume IX in the following words : — 

“At his best, we find him working with the larger 
unit of the paragraph. Pope, by avoiding enjambement, 
is not compelled to express a series of disconnected 
thoughts. A study of his more careful paragraphs shows, 
too, with what art he extended alliteration over the 
boundaries of the couplet and studied the music of the 
larger division.” 

The only serious faub which can be detected in 
Pope's use of the couplet is that he lacked an ear for 
rime and there are a large number of unsatisfactory rimes. 
Weakness, too, is shown in the repetition of the same 
set of rimes after too short an interval, and the employ¬ 
ment of others too close in sound to those immediately 
preceding. 

Summing up we may say that Pope is not guilty 
of introducing monotony in the verse, but he had used 
it in a masterly manner and in the couplet we have the 
ring and satirical rapidity and brilliance of a very fine 
order. Pope gave greater life and force to the heroic 
couplet than had been imparted to it either by Chaucer 
who first used it or by Dryden who later on used it as 
an insrument of his public discourses and satires. Edmund 
Gosse is very right when he makes the following obser¬ 
vation about Pope’s heroic couplet 

“We then notice that, with his superior lightness 
of intellect, the younger poet has moulded the heroic 
couplet more thoroughly to his purposes than Dryden 
ever did, first polishing it to the extreme of mellifiuousness, 
and then teaching it to ring and sparkle, with the utmost 
rapidity and brilliance. Pope’s heroics are not only the 
best in the language, but they are so perfect that it is has 
been impossible since his day, to use that form the 
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iambic distich—without seeming intentionally to complete 
with Pope/* 

Besides using the heroic couplet. Pope used the 
lyrical verse in Ode on St. Cecelia's Day. When he attempted 
any other form of verse the result, if not failure, was 
mediocrity. The performance is perfunctory rather than 
spontaneous, and the few lyrical efforts he attempted in 
addition, show no ear for music. 


8. Final Estimate of Pope As a Poet. 

Alexander Pope was essentially the poet of the 
eighteenth century; the age of reason, good sense and 
classicism. It was the avowed object of his life as a poet 
to impart correctness to poetry and make it a handy 
instrument for the expression of moral, philosophical and 
satirical thoughts. *He had a mission to carry out, and he 
did his job remarkably well*. He put the commonplace 
thought in such a manner that it immediately caught the 
public eye. There is perhaps no single writer who showers 
fine things about him with such a prodigality of wit or 
dazzles us with his insight into the workings of the human 
mind. He expresses what all feel but cannot say, and 
his sayings have passed into proverbs. He has given us 
the largest number of quotable lines after Shakespeare. 
He has presented moral truths in a pungent, sharp, and 
attractive manner. His flair for didacticism is present 
everywhere in his poetry. Byron regards him as “the 
great moral poet of all times, of all feelings and of all stages 
of civilization.*’ For him Pope’s poetry is the book of 
life, and one can drink plentifully from the overflowing 
stream of his poetic thought. 

Pope was the great poet of civilization, of the town, 
of the fashionable society of his times. He had neither 
any love for barren and uncultivated aspects of nature, 
nor was he inspired by the life of shepherds and cottagers 
like the poets of the Romantic age. He was the poet of 
the town life and moved about in the circle of upper class 
society. It is this society of fops and fashionable ladies 
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that he has sought to present in his poetry and his The 
Rape of the Lock is a masterpiece in this direction. 

One would look in vain in Pope's poetry for enthu¬ 
siasm^ inspiration, and lofty idealism. He lacks senti¬ 
ment, chivalrous devotion and the heroic soul. He has 
little scope for emotion and imaginative flights, and his 
poetry is certainly deficent in spirit-stirring thoughts which 
to quote Dennis, "the noblest poets scatter through their 
pages with apparent unconsciousness." There are no 
depths and no heights in Pope. He has, in the words of 
Edmund Gosse, "no romance, no spirituality, no mystery, 
and the highest regions of poetry he never had so much 
dreamt of." 

Pope is a skilled artist and a supreme craftsman in the 
composition of his thoughts in a poetic manner. He is 
the master of the literary mosaic. He employs the right 
word at the right place. His exquisite finish and preg¬ 
nancy of expression are commendable. His heroic 
couplet is the most efficient instrument for the expression 
of his thoughts. Modern critics like Dr. F. R. Leavis 
have defended Pope and his contribution to English 
poetry. Pope's definiteness, precision, correctness and 
exactness of expression have been preferred to Shelley's soft 
vagueness and dreamy idealism. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE POEM 

Origin of the Poem— 

The Rape of the Lock is based on a trifling incident 
picked up from real life. Lord Petre was well known for 
his amorous and frivolous nature. He loved Arabella 
Fermor. He offended her by cutting off a lock of her hair. 
This trifling incident gave rise to a serious quarrel bet¬ 
ween the two families.—The Petre's and the Fermor's, 
John Caryll, a common friend of the two families gave a 
suggestion to Pope, with whom he was equally friendly, to 
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write a mock-heroic poem based on the rape of Belinda's 
lock by the Baron. Pope at once picked up the hint and 
composed the The Rape of the Lock* 

First Edition — 

The first edition of the poem contained only two 
cantos which were published in a volume of miscellaneous 
poems brought out by Bernard Lin tot in 1712. The name 
of the poet was not given. 

Second Edition— 

Soon after the publication of the poem in two cantos. 
Pope came across a French book called, Le Comte 
de Gabalis by the Abe de Montfaucon de Viilars. This 
French work was based upon the Rosicrucian doctrine of 
spitits. Pope was greatly impressed by the treatment of 
spirits in the French book and in the next edition he intro¬ 
duced the sylphs, gnomes and the fairy mythology. The 
poem was enlarged to five cantos and was published in 
March 1714 with the author’s name. 

Third Edition— 

The third edition of the poem was published in 1717 
and found a suitable place among the poet’s works* 
Some minor changes were introduced, particularly in lines 
<651-680.) 

Mock-Heroic Poem* 

The Rape of the Lock is a mock-heroic poem. It seeks 
to present a trifling subject in the style and manner of an 
epic poet. It is a burlesque of the epic and the interest 
of the poem lies in the manner in which Pope has used 
the mock heroic machinery in a very deft and clever 
manner. Very insignificant and light matters are pres- 
sented here in a grave and serious way. The use of irony 
and epigram adds further to the interest of the poem. 
The whole poem stands as a little delicious thing and 
is recognised as ‘the most attractive of all ludicrous 
composition.' 

The tittle of the poem *— 

The poem is given a very suitable title* The word 
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‘rape* means carrying off by force. The lock of Belinda’s 
hair was forcefully cut off and taken away by the Baron. 
That was the rape of the lock. The snipping of the hair 
was the rape of the lock and the title, therefore, is very 
suitable. 

It* characters : — 

The main characters in the poem are Belinda and 
Lord Petre. Belinda is represented as a lady of fashion, 
devoted to all the gay frivolities and gaieties of society. 
It is the business of her life to be gaily attired 
and shine out in the company of young lords and 
ladies. She attracts young lovers by her beauty. She 
has to suffer for her extra leaning towards convival 
parties. 

The Baron lord Petre is a young gallant in love with 
Belinda. He is subject to all the frivolities to which lords 
and ladies were prone in those days. He cuts off the ock 
of Belinda’s hair and creates ill-feeling in her heart. A 
rupture is caused between Belinda and the Baron and the 
two families get estranged as the result of this incident. 
Lord Petre appears as a very irresponsible, showy and fri¬ 
volous young lord in the poem and fails to win our admi¬ 
ration. The other characters of the poem are more or 
less shadowy. Thalestris, Clarissa, Sir Plume are other 
minor characters in The Rape of the Lock. 

Satire and moral in the poem j— 

The Rape of the Lock is a satire against feminine fri¬ 
volity and the 2 est of ladies for convival parties. The 
moral of the poem is presented in the speech by Clarissa 
in the fifth Canto. The moral is that young ladies should 
not so much cafe for attractiveness and beauty as for 
virtue. Beauty without virtue is useless. Beauty cannot 
outlive the ravages of time. Disease and olaage are 
bound to bring disaster in the life of the most beautiful 
women. The wise course for beautiful ladies, therefore, 
is not to spend their time in frivolities and flirting but in 
leading a virtuous life. Virtue alone would give them 
happiness. That is the moral of the poem* 
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Dedication : 

The poem was dedicated to one Mrs. Arabella 
Fermor. Here is the full text of the dedication. 

Madam,—It will be in vain to deny that I have 
some regard for this piece, since I dedicate it to you. Yet 
you may bear me witness, it was intended only to divert a 
few young ladies, who have good sense and good humour, 
enough to laugh not only at their sex*s little unguarded 
follies, but at their own. But a9 it was communicated 
with the air of a secret; it soon found its way into the 
world. An imperfect copy having been offered to a book¬ 
seller, you had the good nature, for my sake, to consent 
to the publication of one more correct; this I was forced 
to before I had executed half my design, for the machinery 
was entirely wanting to complete it. 

The machinery. Madam, is a term invented by the 
critics to signify that part which the deities, angels, or 
demons are to act in a poem; for the ancient poets are in 
one respect like many modern ladies—let the action be 
never so trivial in itself, they always make it appear of the 
utmost importance. These machines I determined to 
raise on a very new and odd foundation, the Rosicrucian 
doctrine of spirits. 

I know how disagreeable it is to make use of hard 
words before a lady ; but *tis so much the concern of a 
poet to have his words understood, and particularly by 
your sex, that you must give me leave to explain two or 
three.difficul terms 

The Rosicrucians are a people I must bring you 
acquainted with. The best account I know of them is in 
a French book called Le Comte de Gabalis, which both in 
its title and size is so like a novel that many of the fair 
sex have read it for one by mistake. According to these 
gentlemen, the four elements are inhabited by spirits 
which they call sylphs, gnomes, nymphs, and salamanders. 
The sylphs, or demons of earth, delight in mischief but 
sylphs, whose habitation is in the air, are the best 
conditioned creatures imaginable. 
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As to the foilwing cantos, all the passages of them 
are as fabulous as the vision at beginning or the 
transformation at the end (except the loss of your hair 
which I always mention with reverence). The human persons 
are as fictitious as the airy ones; and the character of 
Belinda, as it is now manag'd, resembels you in nothing 
but in beauty. 

If this poem had as many graces as ti)ere are 
in your person, or in your mind, yet I could never hope 
it should pass through the world half so uncensur'd as 
you have done. But let its fortunes be what it will, 
mine is happy enough to have given me this occasion 
of assuring you that I am, with the truest esteem, your 
most obedient, humble servant. 

A. Pope. 


Analysis of the Poem 

Canto I 

Lines x to 6 

Love affairs and trifling incidents sometimes give 
rise to serious quarrels. The poem. The Rape of the Lock 
is penned at the suggestion of Pope’s friend, John Caryll. 
The poet hopes that even Belinda, heroine of the poem, 
would take pleasure in reading it. 

Lines 7 to 12 :— 

It is really very strange that Lord Petre should take 
liberty with a lady like Belinda and cut off the Lock of 
her beautiful hair. It is surprising what strange motive 
led Belinda to reject a gentle lord like Lord Petre. 

Lines 13 to 26 :— 

The sun rose and its rays entered Belinda’s room 
through the white curtains. The lap-dogs woke up and 
moved their limbs in order to throw off their lethargy. 
Belinda also woke up, rang the bell three times and 
finding no response from her maid servant, again went 

her in the following manner. 
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Lines 27 to 40 :— 

The young man speaking to Belinda was Ariel, her 
guardian sylph. The spirit asked Belinda whether she 
had ever been impressed by tales of fairies narrated to 
her by her nurse. He then asked her to realise her own 
importance and have faith in a few secrets that might be 
imparted to her. Learned people do not believe in such 
truths, but maidens and children usually have faith in 
them. 

Lines 41 to 50 :— 

Belinda should know that a large number of spirits 
were always attending her. These spirits were unseen 
but they were her protector at all places. They always 
attended her whether she was in the box at theatre or 
drove in the Hyde-Park. 

Lines 51 to 66 .*— 

The spirits were in their former lives, women. After 
death a woman was transformed into a gnome, a nymph, 
a sylph or a salamander, according to the qualities 
possessed by them in their earthly existence. 

Lines 67 to 70 :— 

Young and beautiful ladies who reject lovers are 
protected by sylphs. 

Lines 71 to 78 : — 

It is generally believed that sense of honour prevents 
ladies from yielding to the advances of lovers. Some* 
times it becomes difficult for them to keep away from the 
amorous advances of young men in lovely convlval 
meetings. They are, however, protected by their guardian 
angels though it is generally supposed that it is their sense 
of honour that prevents them from going astray. 

Lines 79 to 90 :— 

Gnomes, rnmphs and sylphs look after those ladies 
who are guided by high thoughts of love and think of 
marraying lords and dukes. Such vain and affected ladies 
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do not enjoy wise protection of sylphs but are under the 
evil influence of mischievous gnomes. 

Lines 91 to 104 ;— 

Often when women deviate from the path of chastity, 
it is the sylphs that come to their rescue and lead them 
safely through the entanglements of love. The sylphs 
always stand by the ladies in their approaches by their 
lovers. 

Lines 105 to 114 :— 

The speaker then reveals himself to Belinda in a 
dream and designates himself as Ariel. He points out to 
Belinda that a danger was likely to befall her before sunset 
that day. From the study of the star which governed her 
destiny it was palpably clear that some mishap was sure 
to overtake her before sunset. She should be on her guard 
against the danger and keep herself away from the society 
of men, particularly the advances of a lover. 

Lines 115 to iso : — 

Belinda’s pet dog. Shock by name, thought that his 
mistress had slept too long. He awoke her by licking her 
body with his tongue. The first thing that Belinda saw 
was a love letter. On reading the love letter, replete with 
phraseology of love-sick afflicted lover, Belinda forgot all 
about the dream and the warning held out by Ariel in her 
dream. 

Lines 121 to 148 

Soon after getting from her bed, Belinda busied 
herself in decorating her figure. The work of toilet began 
in right earnest. The dressing table was uncovered 
and exhibited all the accessories of the toilet. There were 
beautiful paints, powder, jewellery, scattered on the dre¬ 
ssing table. Belinda dressed herself in a white garment 
and as she saw her figure in the mirror, she looked like a 
goddess. The sylphs helped her in her make-up though 
Betty, the maid-servant was praised for completing her 
lady’s toilet. 
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Canto II 

Lines 149 to 166 : — 

After completing her toilet, Belinda set out for a 
boat- trip in the Thames She looked extremely beautiful 
and every eye was fixed on her alone. Her eyes sparkled 
with brightness. She wore a bewitching smile on her lips 
and was the object of delight to all those who had 
assembled on the boat. Even if Belinda had any faults, 
her be*utv was sufficient to make her admirers feel that 
she was faultless. A mere glance at her beauty would 
make anyone forget her weaknesses. 

Lines 167 to 176s— 

Belinda, the nymph of the gathering, had nourished 
the two locks of hair which fell on her smooth ivory neck 
and captivated the hearts of youngmen. Her locks were the 
snares in which the hearts of lovers were enmeshed. 

Lines 177 to 182 j — 

The adventurous Baron lord Petre admired Belinda’s 
locks of hair and harboured in his heart a strong desire to 
own them by fair or foul means. 

Lines 183 to 195 

To fulfil this desire of possessing Belinda’s lock of hair, 
the Baron had offered prayer to the god of Love before 
daydawn. He worshipped the god of Love in the old Pagan 
way. He performed all the rituals by which gods of love 
are placated. The gods listened to his prayer. Only one part 
of the prayer was granted. He could have the locks of 
Belinda’s hair but he would not be able to keep them for 
long. 

Lines 196 to 220 ■ 

The beautifully painted boat in which Belinda was 
moving on the waters of Thames, was the object of great 
delight to all the merry- makers. The rays of the sun tremb¬ 
led as they fell upon the water. Music was played on the 
board. A gay atmosphere prevailed and every one seemed 
to be very happy. Belinda smiled and all the world was gay. 
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The spirits, however, were not very happy. Ariel was 
particularly very anxious. He called his fellow spirits and 
addressed them in the following manner. 

Lines 221 to 238 :— 

Ariel, the chief spirit of the air, called upon the 
sylphs; sylphids, fairies, genii, elves, to take good care of 
Belinda and assigned them different duties. 

Lines 239 to 248 

Ariel reminded his fellow spirits to look after the 
powder and paints of young ladies. He asked them to 
save the powder from the rude blowing of the wind. 
They were also required to draw fresh colours from the 
spring flowers and help the ladies in every possible way. 

Lines 249 to 258 :— 

Ariel then warned the spirits to be on their guards 
because some danger was likely to befall Belinda that day. 
The danger likely to overtake Belinda would be brought 
about in different ways. 

Lines 259 to 270 : — 

Ariel then assigned different duties to the spirits. 
Some were asked to look after Belinda’s fluttering hair, 
some were asked to take charge of the ear-rings, while 
Ariel himself took the responsibility of looking after the 
lap-dog, Shock. Fifty chosen spirits were given the charge 
of looking after her petticoat. 

Lines 271 to 284 :— 

Ariel warned the spirits that if they were found 
negligent it) the performance of their duties, severe punish¬ 
ment would be meted out to them. The spirits would be 
either shut up in small bottles or pierced through with 
pins, or stuck up with gums etc. 

Lines 285 to 290:— 

After Ariel’s address to the spirits was over, they 
came down from the sails and took up their respective 
posts. Some took charge of Belinda’s hair while others 
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hang upon her ear-rings. Ail the spirits waited for the 
dreadful event and were prepared to protect Belinda from 
any likely mishap that day. 

Canto III 


Lines 291 to 298 : — 

The Hampton Court is situated on the bank of river 
Thames. The palatial building of Hampton derives its 
name from the neigbouring village called Hampton. It is 
the place where Britain’s statesmen assemble to discuss 
serious matters Sometimes cabinet meetings and tea parties 
are organised at Hampton Court. 

Lines 299 to 308 : — 

Here at the Hampton Court a number of gallant 
young men and beautiful ladies assemble to waste their 
time in idle gossip and in discussing such things as the 
glory of the British queen or the beauty of Indian 
screeus. 

Lines 309 to 326 : — 

Time passed very quickly till every body felt the 
urge for dinner. Judges and the jury-men hurriedly 
decided cases of the wretched prisoners. The merchants 
also returned for dinner from the royal exchange. At 
such a time Belinda thought of playing the game of Ombre, 
a card game, with two adventurous knights. As soon as 
Belinda thought of the game, the sylphs came down and 
took their seats on the cards in her hand. 

Lines 327 to 334 s — 

The qards consisted of four kings, for queens, four 
knaves and a number of cards of the lower order. 

Lines 335 to 390 : 

The game of Ombre was played out in full and at 
the end Belinda was declared victorious over the Baron 
and his companions. Belinda was puffed up with pride 
and shouted loudly with joy. The walls, the woods, the 
canals echoed back her shouts of joy. 
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Lines 391 to 349 : 

Human beings are foolish and thoughtless. They 
are easily dejected at trifling losses and elated at tempo* 
rary gains. They do not know that such honours are 
soon taken away Belinda did not know that the day of 
her victory over the Baron would prove an ominous day 
for her. 

Lines 395 to 402 :— 

In honour of the victory a gay party was arranged. 
Cups and spoons were laid on the tables. The silver lamp 
presented a shining appearance and when the inflammable 
oil in the lamp was burnt, it emitted a bright light. 
Coffee was served in cups and every body enjoyed hot and 
sweet-scented coffee. This rich entertainment lasted for 
a considerable time. 

Lines 403 to 414 : — 

The sylphs spread out their wings to protect Belinda 
from all harm. The sylphs spread out their wings to 
protect Belinda's gown from being spoiled by coffee. 
Coffee has strange powers. It makes politicians wiser. 
In this party the fumes of coffee reached the Baron’s head 
and under the inspiration of coffee he devised methods of 
possessing Belinda’s bright lock of hair. The Baron was 
unconscious of the fact that wrong-doers were sure to be 
punished by gods. 

Lines 415 to 444: — 

The Baron was bent upon committing a mischief. 
His main purpose was to cut a lock of Belinda's hair. 
No sooner he thought of the evil purpose, than Clarissa, 
another lady, offered him a pair of scissors. The Baron 
accepted it and opened it to cut off a lock of Belinda’s 
hair. Spirits came to the heip of Belinda and warned her 
of the impending calamity by pulling her diamond ear¬ 
rings and by waving her lock in the air. The Baron, 
however, was bent upon committing the mischief. At 
the same moment Ariel sat on the bunch of flowers lying on 
Belinda's breast and noticed that she was not chaste for she 
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was harbouring thought of a lover in the innermost recesses 
of her heart. Ariel decided not to protect her for she was 
unchaste, even though in thought. He reluctantly with¬ 
drew from the place of his duty and left Belinda to her 
fate. The Baron cut off the lock of hair. A sylph was 
cut into two when she came in between but was soon 
joined back because airy substances are united in no 
time. 

Lines 445 to 450 : 

Belinda was filled with great horror and anger when 
she found that the Baron had cut off a lock of her hair. 
The scream of horror raised by Belinda rent the sky. 

Lines 451 to 468 : — 

The Baron felt happy at his success and in his exulta¬ 
tion he pointed out to Belinda that he really deserved the 
prize. Nothing escaped destruction. Even the city of 
Troy which had been built by the Trojan gods was dest¬ 
royed by the Greeks. Steel had great power of destruc¬ 
tion. There was little cause for surprise if her lock of hair 
had yielded to the pair of scissors made of steel. She 
should reconcile herself to her lot rather than burn with 
indignation. The inevitable had happened and nothing 
could revoke it. 


Canto IV. 


Lines 469 to 479 

Belinda was full of grief and indignation at the loss 
of her lock of hair. Her loss was considered by her to be 
greater than the capture of youthful kings alive in battle¬ 
fields. She thought the ravishment of her hair as a great 
insult and for that reason she was full of rage, resentment 
and despair. 

Lines 480 to 484:— 

After Ariel had withdrawn from the protection of 
Belinda, Umbriel, a dark melancholy spirit, started for 
the dark cave of Spleen, the goddess of ill-nature. 
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Lines 485 to 492 : — 

The gnome called Umbriel flew swiftly on his dark 
wings and soon reached the gloomy cave of goddess Spleen. 
The atmosphere in that cave was one of disease and dark¬ 
ness. On her cot lay the melancholy goddess Spleen. 
Pain stood at her one side while Megrim stood at her 
head. 

Lines 493 to 506 i — 

Two hand-maids attended the goddess Spleen* 
They were similar in their nature though different in their 
figure and face. One was ill-nature whose face was 
black and furrowed with wrinkles. The other hand¬ 
maiden was Affectation. She had a sickly face and her 
cheeks lacked lustre She was full of pride and sometimes 
lay on the rich cot with anguish and pain. 

Lines 507 to 514 : — 

In the cave a constant vapour of mistiness had its 
way. Strange forms were created as the vapour arose and 
spread all over the cave. These strange and unreal forms 
were dreadful. 

Lines 507 to 522 : — 

Under the influence of Spleen many bodies changed 
into strange forms and shapes. Some were like tea-pots 
and some resembled a jar. There was one woman 
who thought herself to be a goose-pie. Fancy worked 
there in its full from. Men believed themselves to be 
pregnant and maidens thought that they were bottles 
and asked loudly to be corked. 

Lines 523 to 546 :— 

The gnome Umbriel welcomed Spleen as a wayward 
queen who exercised her supreme mischief on all classes 
of people from the age of 15 to 50 . She created historic 
or poetic fits. Then Umbriel brought to her notice the 
life of Belinda, the cheerful nymph and implored the 
goddess Spleen to make Belinda mortified and ill-humoured. 
She should touch Belinda with chagrin. That would 
make half the world sad and melancholy. 
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Lines 547 to 556 

The goddess seemed to reject the prayer of Umbriel, 
but later on she gave him a wonderful bag in which were 
collected sighs, sobs and passion. She gave another vial 
replete with fears, sorrows, grief and tear. Taking the 
bag and the vial, Umbriel made his way from the cave 
of Spleen and flew back on his black wings to the place 
where Belinda was sitting. 

Lines 557 to 56a :— 

On returning from the cave Umbriel found Belinda 
lying on the lap of her friend Thalestris. Her eyes were 
dejected and her hair was undishevelled. Umbriel poured 
all the contents of the bag over the heads of Belinda and 
her companion. The result was that Belinda burnt with 
more human ire and Thalestris also became furious. 

Lines 563 to 588 :— 

Thalestris expressed great regret for the loss of the 
lock of Belinda’s hair and considered Belinda as a wretched 
and miserable lady since her lock would be under the 
possession of the Baron. Thalestris imagined all kinds 
of scandalous and ignoble things that people would talk 
about the lock of hair in the possession of the Baron. She 
expressed the desire that the whole universe should tumble 
down to pieces before the Baron exposed the lock of her 
hair to the gaze of the people. 

Lines 589 to 598 :— 

Thalestris went to Sir Plume, a fashionable lord, 
an*d reguested him to ask the Baron to return the lock of 
Be inda’s hair. Sir Plume, who always kept his snuff box 
and a dark-spotted cane, with him replied in a curt and 
discourteous manner. But then he made an approach 
to the Baron and asked him to return the lock of hair. 

Lines 600 to 608 

In the reply to Sir Plume's request to return the 
lock of Belinda's hair the Baron said that he was not going 
to comply with his request for the lock of hair had become 
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sacred for him. So Ion" as he would be alive, he would 
wear it on one of the fingers of his hand. The Baron 
then proudly showed to Sir Plume the lock of hair which 
had been in his possession and for which he had struggled 
for a long time. 

Lines 609 to 614 ; — 

Meanwhile the hated gnome Umbriel carried his 
mischief further by opening the vial, which he had 
brought from Queen Spleen, in the presence of 
Belinda. The result was that Belinda was at once struck 
by grief. Her eyes felt drowsy and her head fell forward 
and lay over her bosom which was swollen with grief. 
For some time she raised her head and bemoaned the 
loss of her hair. 

Lines 615 to 644 :— 

Belinda in a state of great despair cursed the hateful 
day on which her best and favourite lock of hair had 

been snatched bv the Baron in a cruel manner. She had 

* 

also felt sorry for going to the Hampton court palace and 
moving in the society of young and fashionable lords. 
She very much wished not to have gone to this gay 
company and kept her beauty hidden from the sight of 
men. How nice it would have been if her charms had 
not met the eyes of young lords and she had stayed at 
home to offer prayers to the gods. She remembered how 
certain omens had occurred earlier in the day which 
portended evil. But she in her pride had not given any 
heed to those warnings. Her one lock had been cut off 
and the second one was hanging loosely and filling the 
loss of its compeer. She would not have been grieved so 
much if the Baron had cut off any other hair than her 
favourite lock of hair. 


Canto V 


Lines 645 to 650 :— 

Neither Belinda nor Thalestris could have any effect 
on the Baron’s ears. The Baron was adamant. He was 
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determined in his refusal to return the lock of hair. In 
vain did Belinda and Thalestris begged for the return of 
the lock of hair. 

Lines 651 to 678 : — 

Clarissa, another lady, who looked grave and serious, 
made a general observation about beautiful women and 
stated that beauty without virtue was useless. Beautiful 
women should not run after lovers and admirers. It was 
wrong on their part to think that dancing and merry¬ 
making would keep away oldage and disease. It was 
also wrong to think that beauty could be preserved by 
patches and paintings. Beauty was short-lived and must 
pass away. No paints or powders could keep 
youth permanently. Belinda’s lock of hair would also 
have grown grey in due course of time. Hence Belinda 
should cease to moan and learn henceforward the lesson 
of good humour inspite of the loss she had sustained at the 
hands of the Baron. 

Lines 679 to 888 :— 

Clarissa’s long lecture produced no applause and 
fell flat on deaf ears. The whole gathering broke up into 
two groups, one following Belinda and the other supporting 
the Baron. There was a fierce exchange of tongues. The 
mixed shouts of the heroes and the heroines went high up 
in the air. They fought like gods with the weapon of 
their tongue. 

Lines 689 to 696 :— 

The battle between the two groups was fought on 
the same plane as the Trojan war between the Greeks 
and the Trojans in which gods and goddesses had taken 
part. 

Lines 697 to 700 

Gnomes and spirits watched the fight with great 
interest. The victorious gnome, called Umbriel, felt very 

;ced. He 

pfags in 


happy for all the mischief that he had prodi 
waited for the combat to grow an<| flappod^hU 
anaiety to watch the Stfkt'. . " 
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Lines 701 to 7x0 t — 

Thalestris, the companion of Belinda, rushed into 
the thick of the fight and killed many men by her looks. 
Sir Foppling and Mr. Dapperwit were cruelly hit by 
Thalestris’s killing eyes. 

Lines 711 to 7x4 : — 

Ghloe, another lady, cast her looks at Sir Plume 
and routed him with her angry looks. Chloe smiled at 
Sir Plume and on seeing her smiling he came back to life. 


Lines 7x5 to 7x8 :— 

Jove the mighty god, at last weighed the issue in a 
pair of scales. He put man’s wit in one scale and the lady's 
hair in the other and found that the lady’s hair was 
weightier than man’s wit. In his decision the Baron was 
required to return Belinda’s lock of hair. 


lines 7x9 to 730 

Finding that the lock of hair was not returned by the 
Baron, Belinda mounted the offensive against the Baron 
more furiously then ever. She rushed at him with light¬ 
ning in her eyes. She took a pinch of snuff and threw it 
into the nostrils of the Baron. The Baron was affected by 
the snuff and he began to sneeze. The gnomes did full 
justice to every particle of the snuff by sending it directly 
to the nose. Tears began to flow profusely from the eyes of 
the Baron and he became the butt of all the ladies and 
gentlemen present on the occasion. 


lines 730 to 740 s— 

Not satisfied with the ridicule to which the Baron 
was exposed, Belinda took out a hair pin from her side 
and threatened to pierce the Baron with her hair pin 
which she had inherited from her great grandtire. The 
hair-phi was like a bodkin or sword and Belinda sought to 
kill toe Baron fay her sword. 


Hfetf Haran paidSmtf'‘to live rather’ then dfeat tifc 
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hands of Belinda. He showed the desire to live and suffer 
the pangs of love rather than die and be ceprived of 
Belinda’s society. 

Lines 747 to 756 : — 

Belinda asked the Baron to give her back the lock of 
her hair. Her fierce cry was more touching than the 
words of Othello at the loss of handkerchief. While wordy 
warfare was going on between the Baron and Belinda, the 
lock of hair which the Baron had forcefully cut from 
Belinda’s hair, disappeared and could not be found any¬ 
where. It was god’s will that a precious prize could not 
be in any man’s possession. It was heaven’s will and 
nobody could stand against the divine decree. 

Lines 756 to 766 :— 

The lock of Belinda's hair, though lost to the earth, 
is preserved in the moon. All those things which are lost 
on the earth are preserved in the lunar sphere. All foolish 
and frivolous things of the world like the broken vows, 
death-bed alms, the promises of the courteers, the smile 
of the prostitutes are preserved in the moon. 

lines 767 to 776 t— 

The Muse saw the lock of Belinda’s hair going up 
to the moon. Like a meteor, the lock of hair shot through 
the clear sky and reached the moon. The sylphs were 
called to follow the course of the lock as it reached the 
moon. 

Lines 777 to 784 :— 

All the fashionable ladies and gentlemen moving 
about in the Pall Mall would have the pleasure of witne¬ 
ssing Belinda’s hair in the moon. It would form a new 
constellation. The happy lovers would mistake it for 
Venus. Parthridge would be led to predict the downfall 
of Pope at Rome and decline of Louis, the XIV, in 
France. 


Uses 785*0 794:-* 



Prtiid i , An bright synX]*i dwufci win 
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loss of the lock of her hair. All the locks of hair pii* to¬ 
gether by the beautiful ladies would not call so much 
admiration and applause as Belinda's lock of hair. The 
lock of hair has made her immortal because it has been 
the subject of a great poem. Belinda should stop her 
mourning at the loss of her hair and find consolation in the 
thought that her lock has made her famous and immortal 
in the world. 


SUMMARY OF THE POEM 

CANTO i. 

The poet begins with the general observation that 
love affairs and trifling incidents may sometimes lead to 
serious consequences. Belinda, the heroine of the poem, 
was also subjected to a trifling offence namely the cutting 
of a lock of her hair by a young lord, named Petre. 
This incident gave rise to a serious quarrel and the two 
families, the Petres and the Fermors were brought to a 
state of rupture. How all this happened shall be narrated 
by the poet in the subsequent cantos of the poem. 

Belinda was a beautiful lady. She was interested in 
social meetings and convival parties. She had returned 
late from the night sitting in the club and so she could not 
wake early in the morning though the sun sent its rays 
through the white curtains of her (Belinda’s) room. 
Belinda got up for a few minutes but finding no repsonse 
to her call bell from her maid servant she again lay on her 
soft bed and fell asleep. 

Belinda saw a young man addressing her in her 
dream. In fact the young man was Belinda’s guardian 
spirit protecting her from all impending dangers. The 
spirit praised Belinda for her beauty and asked her to 
realize her own importance. Then thc spirit pointed out 
that she was protected by a host of spirits at all place* 
Sylphs, nymphs, and fairies were her ptfottfctlftg anpt^ 
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These guardian angels protected her from all harms. Mis¬ 
chievous gnomes were bent upon ruining vane and affected 
ladies who entertained high hopes of marrying some noble 
or Duke. Otherwise spirits were the general protectors 
and safeguarded the modesty and chastity of ladies, 
Belinda was also properly guarded on all occasions. 

The spirit pointed out further to Belinda in her 
dream that she was being protected by a pure and watch¬ 
ful spirit named Ariel. The spirit then struck a note of 
warning for Belinda and stated that some terrible calamity 
was likely to befall her before -sunset that day. What 
the calamity would be and how it shall overtake her 
could not be pointed out at that stage, but from his study of 
the star which governed her destiny it was certain that some 
fearful calamity would fall on her. She should be on her 
guard against any trouble that may seem to threaten her 
In the day. 

Hearing the fearful warning, Belinda's eyes were 
opened. In fact Shock, her lap dog awakened her by 
licking her body with his tongue. The dog had thought 
that his mistress had slept more than was her general 
custom. Belinda's eyes fell on a love letter aud before 
doing anything else she started reading the love letter 
and was overpowered by ail the amorous and love-sick 
remarks of her lover. She forgot all about the dream and 
the note of warning sounded by her attendant guardian 
sylph Ariel in her dream. 

Belinda got busy, soon after leaving her bed, in 
decorating her figure and making herself splendidly char¬ 
ming to entice the hearts of her lovers. Belinda's dressing 
table was rich in all kmdsof toilet accessories. Silver boxes 
containing paints, powders, perfumes and pretty jewellery 
were spread in the room and were adding to the scene of 
loveliness in the bed chamber. Belinda was tastefully 
decorated by her maidservant Betty, and when the 
toilet was ov^rr she looked like a princess as she saw her 
figure in the mirror. Sylptis made her toilet a great 
success. 
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CANTO a. 

After completing her toilet Belinda set out for a 
pleasure trip in a boat on the transparent water of river 
Thames. Belinda’s beauty threw the lustre of the sun’s 
rays in the shade. She was peerless in her beauty and 
attracted a host of admiring lovers who sat around her in 
the boat. Belinda was the cynosure of all eyes. Her eyes 
had a bewitching sparkle and captivated the hearts of her 
lovers. She was the centre of every one’s admiration. 

In order to conquer the hearts of her lovers Belinda 
had carefullv grown a pair of locks which hung at her 
back, and added to the beauty of her ivorv-smooth neck. 
The old Baron, lord Petre, who was sitting close by 
Belinda, was fascinated by the beauty of her locks and it 
was the great desire of his heart to possess those locks and 
treasure them for his delectation. Having decided to get 
her locks. Lord Petre started devising ways and means of 
getting them; 

To achieve success in his aspiration to own Belinda’s 
locks of hair he prayed to the god of love before the dawn 
of the day. He made the customary offerings to the God 
of love. His prayer was heard, and it was granted to the 
Baron that he would possess the locks of Belinda's hair but 
he would not be able to keep them for a long time. 

Inspired by this hope the Baron joined the company 
of merry revellers in the boat. He was also among the 
admirers of Belinda. Every one in the boat was gay and 
care free. When Belinda smiled every one felt happy. 
Only, Ariel, her guardian sylph was unhappy. The 
thought that Belinda would be subjected to an unhappy 
assault bv the sunset made him anxious and gloomv. 

Ariel at once called the conference of his fellow- 
spirits living in the air. At his command the bright band 
of spirits gathered round the boat’s mast. These spirits 
hovered in the air and their transparent bodies were in¬ 
visible »o the gay merry makers on the boat. 

Ariel addressed his fello<v spirits. He called upon 
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the sylphs, slyphids, fays, fairies, genii, the elves and 
alloted them separate duties, according to the nature of 
their constitution, of protecting Belinda from the impend¬ 
ing calamity. One spirit was given the charge of looking 
after Belinda’s fan which waved in her hand, and the 
other spirit was entrusted with the responsibility of 
guarding her ear-rings. Fifty chosen sylphs were ordered 
to form a strong line of guard about the fringe at the 
bottom of her petticoat. Ariel also warned the spirits that 
in case they failed to perform their duties in right earnest 
they would be subjected to severe punishments. 

Ariel finished his address to the spirits and according 
to his direction, the spirits came down from the sails and 
took up their posts. Some of these spirits took charge of 
Belinda’s locks while some others hung on her ear-rings. 
All the spirits became alert and were ready to come to 
the aid of Belinda in case any mishap overtook her that 
day. 

CANTO 3. 

The Hampton Court is situated on the bank of river 
Thames, ft is a splendid building rich in gardens and 
nature's loveliness. This palatial building owes its name 
to a neighbouring village called Hampton. The place 
was the meeting ground of kings, princes, and dukes. Here 
were aranged cabinet meetings as well as tea parties. 

Gallant youngmen and beautiful ladies gathered at 
the Hampton Court to enjoy the pleasures of court life 
and discuss a variety of topics such as the magnificence 
of Queen Anne's court, the role of visitors, and the beauty 
of Indians painted screens. 

Belinda was engaged with two gallant youngmen at 
a game of Ombre* and it was her desire to defeat both of 
them single handed in this card game. The game of 
Ombre is a very interesting card game, and at the end of 
the play Belinda scored a triumph over her rivals. She 
was extremely delighted and shouted loudlv with joy. The 
wails, the woods, the canals reverberated with her joyous 
shouts. 
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Human beings are by nature so constituted that they 
feel elated at trifling gains and depressed at paltry losses. 
They are fools. Belinda was no exception. She was 
feeling very happy at her victory in the game of cards 
without realising that the day of victory would prove the 
day of disaster for her, and she would curse the day that 
made her triumphant in the game of Ombre. 

After the game of Ombre was over, cups and spoons 
were laid on the table. The tables were tastefully decora¬ 
ted. Coffee was served to the assembled guests, including 
lords, lovers and lasses, and all of them enjoyed steaming 
cups of coffee. There was an air ol'jollity and light¬ 
heartedness at the Hampton Court, and all the partici¬ 
pants had forgotten the sense of time. The rich entertain¬ 
ment lasted for a pretty long time. Belinda enjoyed the 
cup of coffee, and the Baron also felt happy after taking a 
cup of hot coffee. The fumes of coffee went to the Baron’s 
head and in a state of exalted inspiration he thought of 
novel methods of possessing Belinda’s lock of hair. The 
Baron was bent upon committing mischief and he was 
unmindful of the dire consequences that might follow his 
action. 

The Baron thought of cutting Belinda’s lock of hair, 
and Clarissa, another lady present on the scene, offered 
the Baron a pair of scissors. The Baron accepted the 
offer, and as soon as Belinda bent over her cup of sweet¬ 
swelling coffee he opened the scissors and got ready to clip 
a lock of hair. A thousand spirits rushed to the help of 
Belinda and by fluttering their wings in the air they kept 
the lock waving in the air. It was safe from the Baron's 
scissors. They also pricked the ear-rings, and warned her 
of the impending calamity. Belinda, however, paid no 
heed to the warning of the spirits. 

Exactly at the same moment, Ariel took his seat on 
the bunch of flowers lying on Belinda’s breast. He was 
anxious to know the feelings of love that might be surging 
in her heart. Though Belinda tried to hide her feelings, 
yet Ariel could see that the figure of some human lover- 
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was hiding in her heart. She was entertaining feelings 
of love for some lover in her heart. Ariel at once decided 
not to protect her for she was not chaste. At least in her 
thought she was harbouring the thought of a lover. Ariel, 
therefore, withdrew from his place of duty and left her 
to her fate Belinda was left unprotected to face the 
assault of the Baron. 

The Baron opened wide the pair of scissors to cut a 
lock of Belinda’s hair. A sylph came in way and was 
divided into two parts, but being a spirit it was again 
united. The Baron successfully cut the lock of Belinda’s hair. 
When Belinda became conscious of the rape of her lock by 
the Baron she grew furious and her cheeks flushed with 
indignation. Her loud shrieks of horror filled terror in the 
hearts of gods and angels. Belinda’s despair was ineffable. 
She felt extremely tniserale and wretched. 

The Baron felt exulted at his success, and pointed 
out to Belnda that he was proud of owning the lock of her 
hair. Steel had the capacity of destroying even the works 
of the gods. There was little wonder if her lock of hair 
had yielded to the pair of scissors made of steel. She 
should not feel sorry for her lock, for he would preserve 
it and feel honoured by its possession. She should recon¬ 
cile herself to whatever had happened and should not 
burn with indignation at the inevitable happening. 

Canto 4 

The Baron made every possible effort to console 
Belinda for the loss of the lock of her hair. Belinda was 
disconsolate, ruffled and agitated at the incident. She 
was undecided as to whether she should openly accept the 
Baron as her lover or take revenge on him for the assault 
he had made on her lock. She was torn between the 
passion of love and the passion of revenge. She could not 
forgive the Baron for the indignity to which he had 
exposed her. She was full of grief and indignation at 
the happening. 

A black and melancholy spirit named Umbriel took 
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the place vacated by Ariel and other attending sylphs. 
Umbriel was a dark complexioned, malignant spirit and 
he, wanted to put Belinda to further trouble fot it was his 
nature to torment and trouble beautiful ladies. 

Umbriel flew very swiftly on his black wings to the 
cave of the goddess Spleen. The dull witred melancholy 
goddess Spleen was reclining on her bed. The cave was 
enveloped in darkness. Pain stood at her side while 
Megrim stood at her head. Two female servants attended 
her. One of them was known as III nature and the other 
was designated as A ffectation. On every side in the cave 
were figures of innumerable men and women whom the 
goddess Spleen had transformed into various shapes. 
Various women were imagining themselves as teapots or 
jars of goose pie. Human beings, under the influence of 
the goddess Spleen imagined themselves to be transformed 
to ridiculous forms and shapes. 

Umbriel requested the goddess Spleen to change the 
gay Belinda to a state of melancholy and despair. The 
goddess acceeded to his request and gave the gnome a 
bag full of sighs, sobs, passions, noisy quarrels, and a 
vial replete with tears, griefs and sorrows. The goddess 
asked Umbriel to carry the bag and vial with him and 
spread melancholy, discontent, despair and disaster among 
the race of men and women. 

Umbriel came out of the dark cave and proceeded 
towards the place where Belinda was lying in the lap of 
her friend Thalestris. Belinda was in a state of physical 
uneasiness Her hair were dishevelled and her eyes were 
without the fine sparkle that twinkled in them in gay 
company. She presented a wretched picture in her 
dreariness. 

Umbriel burst open the mouth of the bag of sighs 
and sobs exactly over the head of the two ladies. They 
were affected by the contents of the bag, and 
were overpowered by sighs, cries, and despair. Thalestris 
cried loudly and the Hampton Court resounded with 
echoes of her shout. ,She rebuked Belinda for all her 
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coquetry and then sympathised with her in her plight* 
She pointed out to Belinda that the Baron should not be 
allowed at any cost to make a public exhibition of the 
lock. 


Having delivered a long sermon to Belinda. Thalestris 
proceeded to meet Lord Plume. She approached Sir 
Plume and asked him to demand back the lock of hair 
from the Baron. The lord, who always kept an amber 
snuff-box and a dark coloured cane, looked at Thalestris 
with unthinking face and utteied some non-sense. He 
agreed to plead with the Baron that he should return 
Belinda’s lock of hair. Sir Plume actually asked the 
Baron to give back Belinda’s lock of hair The Baron, 
however, rejerted the request of Sir Plume. He pointed 
out that Belinda’s lock of hair had become sacred for him. 
So long as he lived on the earth he would wear her lock 
of hair on one of the fingers of his hand. 

In the meantime Umbriel, the hateful gnome opened 
the vial of sorrows and Belinda was hard-hit by its con¬ 
tents. Belinda, who had been cheerful and beautiful, was 
struck by grief. Her eyes were filled with tears. Her 
head fell forward and lay over her bosom, swollen with 
grief. 


For sometime Belinda lay in that condition and 
when she came to herself, she felt sorry for all the gay 
frivolities in which she had partaken. She cursed that 
hateful day which had witnessed the loss of her lock of 
hair. She bemoaned her choice of going to the Hampton 
Court and mixing with young lords who had been so very 
bad to her. It would have been better for her if her eyes 
had never seen the Hampton Court. She would have 
been happy if- instead of moving in guilded chariots she 
had gone to some distant northern island and had 
passed her days in loneliness without being seen by mortal 
eyes. She felt awfully perturbed with all that had happe¬ 
ned and the the sight of one lock hanging loosely without 
its companion filled her with great grief. She cursed the 
Baron for cutting off her favourite hair. She would not 
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have been offended if the Baron had cut off any other 
hair and left that favourite lock of hair to grow on her 
head. 


Canto 5 

Thalestris and Belinda made an appeal to the Baron 
to return the lock of hair but all their appeals had no 
effect upon the man. In his determination not to return 
the Jock, the Baron Per re was as determined as the 
Trojan hero Aenas who refused to stay back in Carthage 
at the request of Dido, the queen of the island. 

As all this was going on, Clarissa, a grave and serious 
type of lady, delivered a long sermon on the futility of 
powders and patches, for all beauty was subject to decay 
and nothing could keep back from the cruel hands of 
death. Old age was likely to spoil all beauty and turn 
the hair to grey. The best way for beautiful ladies was 
not to run after gay frivolities and worldly pleasures but 
to lead a life of virtue. Beauty without virtue was useless. 
She admonished Belinda to be of good humour and forget 
the loss of her hair. 

These words of Clarissa produced no applause. On 
the other hand Thalestris abused her and called her a 
prude. Belinda frowned on her for her lecture. The 
groups of lords and ladies assembled at the Hampton court 
were divided into two groups. The one gioup to which 
mostly belonged the ladies, sided Belinda, while the other 
group had sympathies with the Baron. A battle ensued 
between the two parties in which ladies killed young 
gallants and lords with their piercing eyes. Sharp 
exchange of words followed and the weapon of the tongue 
was used furiously in an excited atmosphere. Sir Foppling 
Mr. Dapperwit, Sir Plume were badly affected by the 
smiles and looks of the ladies. 

Belinda made a war on the Baron. She took a 
pinch of snuff from the snuff box and threw it towards the 
nostrils of the Baron. The sylphs sent every particle of 
the snuff into the nose of the Baron. The snuff so tickled 
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and irritated the nose that the Baron started sneezing 
continually and tears began to flow profusely from his 
eyes. He became the laughing stock of all the ladies and 
gentlemen present at the Hampton Court. 

Belinda became all the more furious and sought to 
pierce the Baron with a hair-pin which she had inherited 
from her great-grandfather. This hair-pin was like a 
bodkin and Belinda attempted to take her revenge by 
using the bodkin against the Baron. Belinda asked the 
Baron to get ready to die. The Baron, however, expressed 
his desire to suffer the pangs of love rather than pass off 
and be deprived of her sight. Belinda paid no heed to 
what the Baron said and in a loud voice demanded the 
return of her lock of hair. The arched roof resounded 
with her cry. 

While Belinda and Baron were engaged in a fierce 
encounter, the lock of hair disappeared and could not be 
found anywhere. It was God’s will that such a precious 
treasure as the lock of hair should not remain in the 
possession of mortal beings. The hair ascended to the 
moon and shot through the sky like a meteor. It gave 
rise to a new constellation. 

Belinda should not feel sorry for the loss of the lock 
of her hair. Her lock has been the subject of a poem and 
has made her famous and immortal in the world. 
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TEXT 

JVolueram, Belinda, tuos violare eapillos ; 

Sedjuvat hoc precibus me tribuisee tuis.— Martmjl 

GANTO I 

What dire- 1 offence from amorous eauses-2 springs*. 

What mighty contests- 3 rise from trivial -4 things, 

I sing...This verse-5 to Caryll-6 Muse ! is due : 

This, even Belinda may vouchsafe-7 to view- 8 r 
Slight is the subject, but not so the praise. 

If she- 9 inspire, and he-IQ approve my lays- 1 ! 

Say what strange motive, goddess-\2 ! could compel 
A well-bred- 13 lord to assault- 14 a gentle belle- 15 * 

Oh, say what stranger cause, yet unexplored- 1 & 

Gould make a gentle belle reject a lord-17 ? 16? 

In tasks so bold-' 18- can little men- 19 engage. 

And in soft bosoms-20 dwells such mighty rage T 

Sol-2 1 through white curtains shot a timorous ray-22, 
And oped those eyes-23 that must eclipse the day- 24 : 

Now lap-dogs give themselves the rousing shake-25, 15* 

And sleepless lovers- 26, just at twelve, awake : 

I. Dreadful. 2. Love affairs. 3. Quarrels. 4. Trifling. 
5. Poem. 6 . John Caryll, a friend of the poet. 7. Consdes- 
cend. FI. Peruse. 9, Belinda. 10. Caryll. 11. Poem. 
12. Muse of poetry. 13. Highly cultured. 14. Attack. 
15. Beautiful lady, Belinda. 16. Unknown, uninvestigated. 
17. Discard the advances of Lord Petre. 18. Brazen. 
19. Men of short stature like Lord Petre. 20. In the gentle 
heart of Belinda. 21. Sun. 22. Feeble ray of the sun. 
23. The eyes of Belinda. 24. Bedim the glory of the sun. 
25. The dogs starred. 26. Lovers who could not sleep welt 
uti she nigh^ 



PARAPHARASE 


I was unwilling, Belinda, to mar those locks of thine, 
but I am happy to have granted that much to your 
prayers.— Martial. 

CANTO I 

What serious quarrels may often emanate from love 
affairs and what mighty struggles may spring from trifling 
incidents ! I sing this poem, O Muse, at the suggestion 
and supplication of my friend Cary 11. Even Blinda may 
condescend to peruse this poem. The subject of the poem 
is trivial, and trifling, but the poem itself would command 
great praise if Belinda inspires it and Cary 11 gives hit 
approval to it. 

Tell ns, O Goddess of poetry, what was that strange 
inducement which led a highly cultured lord, like Lord 
Petre, to assail a gentle lady like Belinda. Tell us also, 
what was that strange, yet unknown cause that led a gentle 
and beautiful lady discard the advauces of a lord ? It is 
really surprising that men of short stature like Lord Petre 
could become so brazen as to cut off the lock of a young 
beutiful lady's hair and the young lady, like Belinda, to 
have her soft heart filled with such violent anger. 

The sun rose and the white quivering ray of the 
durnal star steamed in Bcinda’s bedroom through the 
white curtains. The eyes of Belinda opened. There was 
a brightness in those eyes of hers which might have thrown 
the brilliance and beauty of the sun into shade. At the 
same time the lap-dogs woke up and moved their limbs to 
shake off their drowsiness. Lovers, who could not sleep 
well in the night, continued sprawling in their beds and 
awoke at twelve O’clock m the day. 
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THE RAPE OP THE EOCK 


Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knocked the ground 

And the pressed watch returned a stiver -1 sound. 

Belinda strll her downy pillow-2 pressed, 

Her guardian-sylph-^ prolonged the balmy rest-4 

*T was he had summoned to her silent bed 

The morning-dream that hovered- 5 o’er her head, 

A youth more glittering-§ than a birth-night beau-1 

[That even in slumber caused her cheek to glow-ttj. 

Seemed to Ler ear his winning lips- 9 to lay. 

And thus in whispers* 10 said, or seemed to say, 


1. Sweet. 2. pillow stuffed with downs or soft feathers 
3. Spirit of the air, Ariel, whose duty was to protect young 
ladies from harm. 4. Made her enjoy her soft and gentle 
sleep, 5, Circled 6, Shining 7. A gallant or a young 
fop or gallant who attended the court to celebrate the 
birthday of the king. 8. Blushed or Bushed 9. Persua* 
five, 10, In muffled founds. 





'PATRAPHARASB 


Behinda, who had been awakened from sleep, rang 
tSie bell three times to summon her maid but since there 
was no response she became angry and thumped the 
ground with her slippers. She then pressed the knob of 
the watch to find out the time of the dav and the watch 

.gave out a silvery sound. Belinda then put her head on 

■** 

her soft pillow of down and her guardian sylph Ariel res¬ 
tored her to gentle sleep^ In the state of sleep Belinda 
*3aw the figure of a young man. In fact the vnung mar. 
of her dream was the transformed human figure of the 
-dream which was hovering over her head at a time where 
.she was still in the lap of sleep. The youth who figured 
before her in her dream was more gaily and gorgeously 
•dressed than the young gallant who attended the court 
on the king’s birth clay in hi* best attire. The young 
man who appeared to Belinda in her dream was so 
beautiful and attractive that the lady blushed even in her 
sleep. Lfe seemed to place his persuasive lips close to her 

ears and murmured in soft muffled sounds in her ears 
which Belinda, in her state of dreamy sleep, listened with 
interest and delight. The young man seemed to say or 
said the following words to Belinda. 
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THE RAPK OF THE LOCK 


•Fairest of mortals, thou distinguished tare- 1 

Of thousand bright inhabitants of air ! 

If e’er one vision touched thy infant thought-2 

Of all the nurse and all the priest have taught; 

Of airy elves-3 by moonlight shadows seen. 

The silver token' 4 and the circled green-3 

C r virgins visited by angel-powers-f> 

With golden crowns and wreaths -7 of heavenly flowers; 

Hear and Lelieve ! thy own importance know. 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 

Some secret truths fiom learned pride concealed-8 

To maids alone and children are revealed -9 

What though no credit-10 doubting wits-U may give ! 

The fair and innocent shall still believe- 12 

_ ^ § *• ^^^^ 

1. You are the object of special care and spirits of the 

air guard you from all harms 2. Carried weight with 

you when you were a child 3. Fairies 4. piece* 

of silver dropped by fairies in token of their earthly 

visit 5. Circles made in the green grass. Such cirle* 

were supposed to be made by the dancing of fairies on the 

earth 6 Priests narrated the stories of young unmarried 

girls visited by angels. 7. Garlands. 8. Hidden 9. 

Presented or shown 10. Did not consider to be true 

11 Men of learned pride who doubted the existence of 

LtnJw*- u m* i—» -* 

credulous by nature believe in the existence of fairies and 
angels and their communication with men and women 
of the earth. 
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You are the most beautiful of all living creatures on 
t!he earth and you are being looked after by a thousand 
other spirits hovering in the air. If you were ever impressed 
by the tales narrated to you by your nurse in your in¬ 
fancy or listened with credence to the tales taught to you 
oy the priest, you must hear my words and believe what 
I say about your importance. You should not allow 
yourself to be tied to the narrow views of the people below 
on the earth. Now I call bach to your mind the kind of 
tales narrated to you by your nurse and priest. The 
nurses beguilld your time by relating tales of fairies who 
were seen moving about under the shade of trees in moon¬ 
lit night. The existence of the fairies could be felt by 
the mortals when they dropped silver pennies, and by the 
presence of rings made on the ground by their dances on 
the earth. The priests narrated the stories of virgins 
visited by angels with golden crowns on their heads and 
garlands made of heavenly flowers in their necks. These 
stories narrated by nurses and priests were really intended 

for the consumption of young children. There were 
certain truths which were kept hidden from people who 
took pride in their learning and scoffed as fairy tales. 
Those truths of the fairy world were revealed to matds 
and children, for though grown up persons in the grip of 
doubts and scepticism, failed to believe in them, fair and 
innocent children had faith in their veracity and consider* 
red them as sacred truths. 



• THE RAPE 07 THE LOCK 

‘Know, then, unnumbered spirits*! round thee fly* 

The light militia-2 of the lower sky*8 
These, though unseen, are ever on the wing-4. 

Hang o r er the box-5 and hover round the ring-5 
Think what an equipage-1 thou hast in air. 

And view with scorn-8 two pages-9 and a chair-U$ 

As now your own- II oar beings were of old-12 
And once inclosed -11 in woman’s beauteous mould -14 
Thence, by a soft transition-15 we repair-1 6 
From earthly vehicles to those of air. 

1. Innumerable spirits of the air, 2. The army. 3. Lower 
region. 4, Always flying about in the air. 5. A seat in 
the theatre. 6. The drive in Hyde Park, a fashionable 
London resort, 7. Retinue. 8. Look down upon with 
eyes of contempt. 9. Servants, K). Bearing the sedan 
chair in which Belinda goes to Hyde Park. H. These 
spirits were once like women. 12. These spirits had as 
existence of their own from very old times. 13. Inhabi¬ 
ted, had their home in. 14. Beautiful bodies of women, 
15. A process of gentle transformation. 16. Undergo a 
change. 17. Human bodies which are designated as the 
vehicles of the soul. 
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If you believe my words, then you must feel assured 
that innumerable spirits fly around you to protect you 
from harm. These spirits constitute the military force of 
the lower sky to guard young women from any mishap 
that may overtake them. Though invisible to you they 
are always moving about in the air and were by your side 
when you sat in the box at a theatre or drove in the Hyde 
Park. You must know that you are being attended by a 
host of aerial spirits and you have a splendid airy retinue 
protecting you at every time. You must look with eyes 
of contempt at your human servants carrying you in a 

sedan chair for you are better protected by spirits of the 
air. These sylphs or spirits of the air are very much like 
you and their souls once had their home in the beautiful 
bodies of women like you. By a gentle change, these 
spirits who once had their being in women’s beautiful 
moulds were transformed to the spirits of the air. They 
have assumed aerial frames after their exit from earthly 
frames. 
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THE RAPE OP THE LOCK 


‘Think not, when woman’s transient breath fled-\ % 

That all her vanities-2 at once are dead. 

Succeeding vanities -3 she still regards. 

And though she plays no more-4 overlooks the cards-b 
Her joy in gilded chariots -6 when alive. 

And love of ombre-1 after death suroive-8 
For when the fair-8 in all their pride expire-10 
To their first elements- 11 their souls retire-12 
The sprites of fiery termagants- 13 in flame 
Mount up, and take a salamander's name- 14 
Soft yielding minds- 15 to water glide away-16 
And, sip with nymphs, their elemental tea-\i 
The graver prude- 18 sinks downward to a gnome- 19 
In search of mischief still on earth to roam, 

The light coquettes- 20 in sylphs aloft repair-2 1 
And sport and fluttei in the fields of air 
Know further yet; whoever fair and chaste 
Rejects mankind-22, is by some sylph embraced- 23 
For spirits, freed from mortal laws- 2* with ease 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they please. 

1. Short life on the earth comes to an end. 2. follies and 
love of fashions. 3. Follies that continue after her death. 
4. She cannot bodily partake in those follies after Her 
death. 5. Is interested in watching the players at a card- 
table. 6. Fashionable Coaches or elaborately panned 
carriages. 7. A popular game of cards. 8. Continues. 
9. Fair women: 10. Die. 11. The elements of fire, 
water, earth and fair. 12. Their soules mingle. 13. 
Women of tumultous and fiery nature. 14. Spirits of fiery 
women are known as salamanders. 15. Women of gentle 
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Do not think that when the life of a woman comes 
to an end, all the follies and vanities that were associated 
with her when she was alive also come to an end. Even 
after her death, she feels interested in the vanities, follies, 
and fashions of her earthly existence and though she may 
not be able to play cards she takes keen interest in seeing 
others engaged in card game. Her love for fashionable 
coaches, and the card game of ombre continues even after 
her death. When fair creatures full of pride meet their 
death* their souls mingle with the elements. The spirits 
of those women who were viragos and fiery in their life 
return to their element which is fire and they are then 
designated as salamanders or the spirits of the Fire, The 
spirits of soft and gentle ladies return to the watery 
elements, and there they enjoy their watery tea with nymphs 
or the spirits of the water. The spirits of women who 
were prim and affected in their modesty returm to the 
elements of the earth and become gromes, and are 
still busy in seeking mischief on the earth. The 
souls of women who were lighthearted and flippant 
and were devoted to coquettery are mixed in the 

air and are designated as sylphs. These spirits play 
and flutter about in the air. You must, further know 
thar chaste and beautiful women rejecting the advances 
of amorous lovers are protected by some sylph or the 
olber. Spirits are not governed by ordinary laws binding 
mortals, and so they could take up any sex and any shape 
that they chose to assume. 

nature. 16. Pass into. 17. Water. 18, Women of affec¬ 
ted modesty. 19. Spirits of prim and affected women. 
20. Women engaged in flirting and levity, 21. Join. 22. 
Discards the amorous advances of young lovers. 23. 
Protected. 24. Laws governing ordinary human beings. 
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THE RAPE OF THE LOCK 


What guards the purity of melting maids -1 

In courtly-2 ball-3 and midnight masquerades -4 

Safe from the treacherous-^ friend, the daring spark -6 

The glance-1 by day, the whisper-3 in the dark. 

When kind occasion-9 prompts -10 their warm desires -11 

When music-12 softens and when dancing fires -13 

’Tis but their sylph -14 the wise celestial know -15 
Though honour -16 is the word with men below-M 

I. Women inclined to yield to the advances of lovers. 2, 
Stately. 3. Dances. 4. Masked dances. 5. Deceitful. 
6. Gay and fashionable young man. 7. Evil looks of 
passion. 8. Calumnies. 9. Favourable opportunities. 
10. E>xcites. 11. Passions. 12. Melts. 13. Dancing 
hres up their passion. 14. Attending spirit. 15. Heav¬ 
enly beings. 16. A sense of honour. 17. People of the 
world consider that the lady keeps away from the amorous 
advances of love. 
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What guards the chastity of women who are likely 
to yield to the advances of young lovers whom they meet 
in stately balls and masked dances which continue till 
midnight ? How are they protected from deceitful and 
false friends ? What saves them from gay and fashionable 

young men, and from the evil looks of sinful persons cast 
at them in the day or calumnies spread against them in 
the night ? How are they able to exercise a check upon 
themselves when there is a favourable opportunity for 
exciting their passions. ? What guards them from the 
slippery course of moral degradation when the tilting notes 
of music soften their hearts and incline them to sexual love, 
and when dancing excites their passion to come closer 
to the society of man. ? The worldly people somehow or 
other believe that it is a sense of honour and modesty that 
checks women from voluntarily advancing towards man. 
But this is not a fact. The fact is, as all the heavenly 
beings know, that it is the guardian angel of a maiden who 
saves her from moral degradation. It is the sylph or the 
spirit attending a maiden in her bout of rivalry that pro¬ 
tects her from the amorous traps set up in the way of her 
convivial parties. 
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‘Some nymphs- 1 there are too conscious* of their face, 

For life predestined-3 to the gnomes' embrace-4 
These-5 swell their prospects -6 and exalt-1 their pride, 

When offers -8 are disdained and love denied-9 
Then gay ideas AO crowd the vacant- 11 brain, 

While peers and dukes, and all their sweeping IrainA 2 
And garters-\3, stars- 14, and coronets- 15 appear. 

And in soft sounds, “Your Grace” salutes their ear-16 
*Tis theseAl that early- 18 train- 19 the female soul, 

Instruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll- 20 
Teach infant cheeks-2\ a bidden blush to know, 

And little hearts to flutter-22 at a beau-23 

I. Ladies. 2. Having a feeling that they are beautiful. 
3. Bound to be. 4. Under the influence of gnomes. 5. 
Magnify. (. Prospect of marriage with some noble 
Lord. 7. Elevate. 8. Honest offers of love made by 
sincere lovers. 9. True love is being denied by such 
beautiful women who are swayed by prospects of high 
marriage. 10. Ideas of love and remains in the high circle. 

II. Ideal. 12. The company of noble Lords and Dukes. 
13. Badges of high order of knighthood in England. 14. 
Ornamental figures shaped like a star and word on the 
breast as a mark of high rank. 15. Small crowns. 16. 
These fashionable ladies imagine themselves to have been 
married to Dukes and peers and so they think that they 
are being addressed as ‘Your Grace*. 17. Gnomes. 18. 
When the ladies are young. 19. Corrupt. 20. To 

move about. 21. Cheeks of young girls. 22. Tremble 
with excitmenr of love. 23. Fashionable lover. 
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There are some ladies who always have a feeling 
that they are beautiful. Thev are invariably conscious 
of their beautiful looks- They seem to be interested in 
love-making. They want to be loved and embraced by 
men. Such ladies are under the control of the mischievous 
Gnomes. These ladies swayed by amorous advances of 
young men entertain the high hope of marrying some 
noble man of wealthy family. They feel a sense of pride 
in their prospect of marrying a noble person and they are 
so much puffed up with pride that they reject good offers 
of love and marriage made to them by honest men. Their 

foolish brains are filled with the visions of Lords and Dukes 

* 

to whom they would be married. They are carried away 
by the thought that they are already the wives of Dukes 
and peers. They imagine themselves to be addressed as 
•Your grace'. These gnomes spoil ladies when they are 
still in the state of youth and they teach them the art of 
coquetry, such as the rolling of their eyes in an exciting 
manner or affecting modesty by artificial blushes or feeling 
a sense of excitement at the prospect of marrying a fashio¬ 
nable lover. All such women are under the hold of 
gnomes* 
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THE RAPE OP THE LOCK 


•Oft, when the world imagine women stray* 1 
The sylphs through mystic mazes-2 guide their way, 
Through all the giddy circle they pursue. 

And old impertinence-3 expel by new-4 
What tender maid but most a victim fall 
To one man's treat-5 but for another's ball-6 
When Florio-1 speaks, what virgin could withstand-3 
If gentle Damon-9 did not squeeze her hand-\6 
With varying vantties- 11, from every part. 

They shift the moving toyshop of their heart; 

Where wigs- 12 with wigs, with sword-knots- 13 sword- 
knots strive. 

Beaux- 14 banish beaux, and coaches drive. 

This erring mortal-15 levity-16 may call; 

Oh blind to truth-l 7 ! the sylphs contrive it all- 18 

1. Deviate from the path of morality. 2. Intricate paths. 
3. An old lover who becomes very familiar. 4. New 
lover. 5. Entertainment offered by a lover. 6. Ball 
dance offered by another lover. 7 A typical lover in 
pastoral poetry. 8 Stand upright against the offer of 
love. 9. Another typical lover in pastoral poetry. 10 
Make offer of love. 11 Ever changing follies or frivolities, 
12 Fashionable young lovers putting on wigs. 13. Knot 
of love tied to the belt of a sword. 14. Lovers. 15 
People of the world who take a wrong view of the whole 
show. 16. Moral deprairty. 17 The people of the world 

do not understand the secret of coquetry in women. 18 
The sylphs organise and arrange all the show of coquetery 
in women. 
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Often when the people of the world think that 
women are deviating from the line of morality, sylphs 
lead them safely through the intricate paths of worldly 
allurements, fashions and follies, which might certainly 
have made then giddy if they (sylphs) had not come to 
their aid. Sylphs prevent one lover from being very familiar 
with a lady and so they seek to expel the old lover by 
introducing a new one. Any woman, homsoever tender 
and gentle she many be, will be led away by the entertain 
ment and offering provided by one lover if another lover 
does not cross the first lover by offering a ball dance to 
the lady. In this way the entertainment of the one is 
rendered ineffective by the ball dance of the other lover, 
and the lady is kept on the safe path. Similarly, no 
virgin would be able to stand upright against the advances 
of Florio, if Damon, another lover, more gentle and 
affable than florio, had not checkmated the designs of 
the first lover by offering has hand of love in place of 
Florio. Moving about in the circle of their lovers, 
coquettes change their frivolities and varities, which are 
as showy and varied as the toys displayed in a toy shop. 
Not only the object of their vanities suffers a change, but 
their lovers are also changed. The result of all this 
transformation of affections on the part of coquettes is 
that lovers quarrel among themselves for the hands of their 
beloveds. Lovers who are fashionable young men, lovers 
who put on wigs and tie knots of love round about their 
swords fight amongst themselves. Mistaken people of 
the world may call it coquetry and moral levity on the 
part of women, but the entire show is managed by the 
sylphs* who are the protecting angels of ladies. 
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*Of these am I, who thy protection claim, 

A watchful sprite -1 and Ariel is my name* 

Late, as I ranged -2 the crystal wilds of air-3 
In the clear mirror of the ruling star-4 
r saw, alas ! some dread event impend -5 
lire to the main's this morning sun descend. 

But heaven reveals not what, or how or where-7 
Warned by the sylph, oh pious maid-8 beware f 
This to disclose is all thy guardian can; 

Beware of all, but most beware of man?' 

lie said; when Shock-9 who thought she slept too Fong: 

leaped up, and waked his mistress with his tongue. 

* Twas then, Belinda, if report say true. 

The eyes first opened on a billet-doux- 10; 

Wounds, charms and ardours -11 were no sooner read, 

But all the vision -12 vanished from thy head. 

1 A ‘Spirit that is ever on the vigil. 2. Wandered. 3 
f Hear and boundless expanse of the atmosphere. 4 There 
was a clear reflection in the face of the star that governed 
the destiny of Belinda. 3 Imminent. 6 Sea, horizon, 
7 , Where and when the calamity will fall on her. 8 Holy 
and virtuous lady. 9 Name of the lapdog of Belinda. 
Fd A love letter. 11 Passionate yearnings of lovers. 12 
The dream which she had. wimnseitdr 
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I am also one of the spirits guarding you from 
all harms. My name is Ariel* I am ever watchful and 
seek to protect you from harm. While I was wandering 
through the clear and boundless expanse of the air, I 
could read in the face of the star that rules your destiny 
that some dreadful event was likely to happen in your life 

before the sun descended into the western horizon that 
day. I could sense the calamity threatening you, but 
I cannot tell the exact nature of the calamity, and 
how and where it uould befall on you. As your guardi an 
and protecting angel I give you the warning that you 
must be on >our guard all the time and keep yourself 
away from the company of man. 

Ariel spoke these words to Belinda and bade good 
bye to her* Then Shock, the lap dog, who thought that 
his mistress had slept for a longer duration than was her 
wont, jumped from his seat, and awoke his mistress 
by licking her body with his tongue. If the 
rumour is correct, Belinda, on opening her eyes, first 
took note of a love-letter sent to her by a lover* On 
reading the love-letter replete with stock phrases of lovers 
employed in writing letters to their beloved, such as, how 
cupid; the God of love, had inflicted wounds of love 
on their love-lorn hearts, how the lover was under the 
spell of her charms, and how the fire of love kept smou¬ 
ldering in the furnace of his heart, Belinda was completely 
lost in the eflfusions of the lover and all the dream and 
the warnings held out to her by Aeriel in the dream com¬ 
pletely vanished from her minck 
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And now unoeiledA , the toilet stands* displayed;. 

Each silver vote- 2 in mystic order laid, 
first, robed in white the nymph-3' intent adores -4 
With head uncovered, the cosmetic powers- 5- 
A heavenly image in the glass appears. 

To ihat-6 she bends, to that her eyes she rears,'. 

The in/ertor priestess-7, at her altar's side- 8 
Trembling begins the sacred rites of pride-0' 
fJnmimbered treasure- 10 ope at once,, and here 
The various offerings of the worldA I appear;. 

From each she nicely culls A 2 with the curious toil-VS 
And decks- 14 the Goddess- 15 with the glittering spoilA.6 

1 Exposed to view. 2 Box. 3 Belinda put on a white' 

dress herself in her new attire. 4 Worships- the gods 1 

presiding over cosmetics. 5' Gods presiding over the world 1 

r>f cosmetics. 6. To her own reflected'image in the mirror: 

7 Betty, the maid servant of Belinda-. 8 Near the 

dressing table, which was the altar for the worship, of 

Goddess Belinda. 9. Rituals connected' with beautifying: 
Belinda who was proud of her beautry. IB Luxuries.' 
11 Various cosmetics and articles of jewellery. 12. 
Selected* IS. With great labour. 14 Decorates. 1& 
Belinda* 16 Tho shining jewel*. 
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The dressing table was now uncovered and the 
various cosmeties associated with the toilet lay before 
Belinda’s eyes. Each silver box containing paints, powder 
and jewellery was placed on the table in a mystic order. 
Putting on a white dress, Belinda, the nymph like lady, 
with her head uncovered, offered her prayers and wor¬ 
ship to the gods presiding over the world of cosmetics. 
Her face was reflected in the mirror and she oppeared 
divine and lieavenly in the reflected image in the 
tmirror. Belinda bowed her head before her own image 
in the mirror and then cast her eyes in the other 
direction. The inferior priestess, Betty, the maid 
servant of Belinda, was standing by the side of the dressing 

table and she was trembling a little, lest hei goddess 
should be angry with her. Then began the task of 
adorning Belinda by the maid servent. Betty began tt 
beautify her mistress who was the pride and glory oi 
beautiful wom“n. There lay exposed on the dressing 
table innuin rable treasures brought from different parts 
of the world to be offered to the Goddess of Beauty. From 
these varied articles of luxury, the maid sei vent carefull> 
selected a few and decorated Belinda, the goodess c-: 
Beauty with the glittering glories of the toilet table. 
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This casket India's glowing" I gems unlocks- 2 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

The tortoise here and elephant unite. 

Transformed -3 to combs, the speekledA and the white. 

Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 

Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux-5 
Now awful beauty-6 puts on all its arms; 

The fair each moment rises in her charms. 

Repairs-1 her smiles, awakens- 8 every grace. 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face. 

Sees by degrees a purer blush arise- 9 

And keener lightnings quicken-l 0 in hei eyes. 

The busy sylphs surrounded their darling care t -\ 1 
These set-\ 2 the head, and those divide the hair, 

Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the- 13 gown; 

And Betty*s- 14 praised for labours not her own-15 

1 Shining. 2 Opened. 3 Changed. 4 Spotted. 5 
Love letters. 6 Beautiful Belinda. 7. Mends. 8. Assu¬ 
mes. 9. Rosy colour of the cheeks. 10 Glistened. 11 
Belinda who was the object of the care of the spirits. 12 
Adjusted. 13 Arranged the folds of. 14 The name of 
the maid servant of Belinda. 15 The work which had 
been performed by the sylphs. 
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There were several caskets on Belinda’s toilet table. 
One casket contained the beautiful shining gems and 
jewels brought from India. The perfumes of Arabia 
emanated from another box. The spotted combs made ol 
tortoise shell and the plain white combs made of ivorj 
were displayed on the dressing table. There were rows ol 
shining pins arranged in a fine array. There were bright 
puffs, powders, patches, bibles and love-letters on one 

side. Belinda whose beauty was enhanced at every turn 
of the hour wore on a bewitching smile and appeard 
extremely graceful. She became more beautiful as her 

toilet was nearing completion. She assumed every grace 
and looked extermeiy charming and bewitching in her 
beauty. Rays ol sparkling brightness glistened ii om her 
eyes. The busy spirits, i' e. sylphs surrounded her and 
protected their darling care. Some adjusted her head so 

as to give it the right pose and other sylphs arranged her 
hair in curls. Some svlphs folded her sleeves and some 
set the folds of her gown in order. Belinda was all the 
time unmindful of the work of sylphs and praised her 
maid for all the great pains which she had taken in mak* 
mg her beautiful. Thus Betty was praised for the work 
which had really been accomplished by the Sylphs. 
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THE RAPE OF THE LOGS 


CANTO II 

Not with more glories, in the ethereal plain -1 
The sun first rises o’er the purpled main-2 
Than, ssuing forth, the rival of his beams-3 
Launched -4 on the bosom of the silver Thames. 

I’a i nymphs -5 and well-dressed youths around her shone. 
Cut every eye was fixed on her alone. 

On I.er white breast a sparkling cross -6 she wore. 

Which Jews might kiss and infidels-7 adore. 

Her h, ely -8 looks a sprightly -9 mind disclose, 

Quid. as her eyes, and as unfixed -10 as those; 

Favour to none, to all she smiles extends; 

Oft she rejects -11 but never once offends. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike. 

And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease and sweetness void -12 of pride. 

Might hide her faults, if belles -13 had faults to hide: 

If to her share some female errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you’ll forget ’em all. 


1 heavenly plane or sky. 2 Ocean. 3 The beauty of 
fie.inca excelled the glor\ of sun’s rays. 4 Embarked. 
5 Your.g ladies. 6 Model of the cross or stake on which 
Jesus Christ was crucified. 7 Non-Christans. 8 Vivac- 
rous. 9 Keen and intelligent. 10 Rolling. II Dis- 
cards-the advances of her lovers. 12 Free from. 13 
Beautiful women. 
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CANTO II 

Excelling (he sun in its glory when it rises in the 
east and decks the water of the ocean in purple, Belinda 
made her way out of her home. She embarked on a boat 
and began her pleasant trip on the transparent water of 
river Thames. Just as satellites cluster round a planet, 
in the same way she was surrounded on all sides by 
beautiful young women and finely dressed young men. 
She was the presiding deity of the scene and all eyes 
were rivetted on her. She wore a small cross sparkling with 
jewels on her breast, and it was so attractive that even jews 
and infidels who had no faith in its religious sanctity liked 
to kiss and worship it respectively. The vivacious and 
smart looks of Belinda revealed her bright, intelligent, 
quick and sharp mind. Without showing any special 
favour to any one of her admiiers she pleased all by her 
bewitching smile. Often she rejected the advances of her 
lovers, but she acted so tactfully that none felt offended 
by her way. Like the bright sun dazzling its observers, 
Belinda's bright eyes exercised their charm on her admirers 
and onlookers. Just as the sun shines impartially on all, 
similarly the bright looks of Belinda fell on all without 
any discrimination and favour. Beautiful women generally 
have no faults, and if Belinda had any, they were concea* 
led by her natural gracefulness, freedom from pride, and 
sweetness of disposition. Even if Belinda suffered from 
the weakness common to the female sex, a mere glance 
at her bright face was sufficiect to condone them. 
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THB RAPE OF THB LOCK 


This nymph- 1, to the destruction-2 of mankind, 

Nourished- 3 two locks which graceful hung behind 
In equal curls and well conspired -4 to deck-5 
With shining ringlets the smooth iv’ry neck. 

Love in these labyrinths -6 his slaves-1 detains 
And mighty hearts are held in slender chains- 8 
With hairy springes we the birds betray -9 
Slight lines- 10 of hair surprise the Jinny-prey-l 1 
Fair tresses- ) 2 man's imperial race- 13 ensnare. 

And beauty draws us with a single hair. 

The adventurous Baron- 14 the bright locks admired; 

He saw, he wished, and to the prize aspired- 15 
Resolved to win, he meditates the way 
By force to ravish-\6 or by fraud-17 betray 
For when success a lover's toil attends- 18 
Few ask if fraud or force attained his ends-\9. 

1 Belinda. 2 To captivate the hearts of men. Had 
carefully grown. 4 Joined tactfully and carefully. 5 
To decorate. 6 Mazes of her curls. 7 Admirers of 
Belinda. 3 The chains forged by hair. 9 Ensnared. 10 
Fishing lines. 11 Fishes. 12 Beautiful curls. 13 Men, 
the lord of creation. 14 Lord Petre. 15 Wanted to 
possess the locks of Belinda. 16 To commit rape on the 
lock* 17 Deception. 18 When a lover succeeds in his 
efforts. 19 Acquired his object. 
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Belinda, the fair nymph, had carefully grown a 
pair of locks, which hung behind her back in graceful 
•:urls, to captivate the hearts of her lovers. These locks 
of hair combined with the glittering ringlets beautified her 
neck which was white and smooth like ivory. The looks 
of Belinda were like the labyrinth or maze which attracted 
her admirers and kept them bound in their delicate chains 
consisting of the hair. Just as birds are beguiled and 
entrapped by the snares of hair, and the fishes are caught 
with the fishing lines made of hair, similarly the hearts of 
men, who are the roof and crown of creation and lords of 
the world, are captivated by the beautiful hair of women. 

Beauty draws men towards it with a single hair. The 
bold Baron, Lord Petre, admired the bright and shining 
locks of Belinda. He saw the locks, and a strong desire 
to possess them gripped him at that moment. With a 
determination to get them, he thought of the way in 
which he could succeed in his desire to have the locks in 
his possession. He felt no hesitation in using force or 
fraud to achieve his end. The reason was that when a 
lover succeeds in his efforts to gain his end, no one asks 
whether the end had been achieved by force or fraud or 
same foul trick. 
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THE RAPE OF THE LOCK 


For this, ere Phoebus- 1 rose, he had implored-2 
Propitious heaven, and every power adored, 

But chiefly Love—to Love an altar built. 

Of twelve vast Freneh romance-4: neatly gilt.-b 
There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves-6 
And all the trophies-1 of his former loves; 

With tender billet-doux -8 he lights the pyre. 

And breathes three amorous- 9 sighs to raise thefire,-lQ 
Then prostrate- 11 falls, and begs with ardent-Yl eyes 
Soon to obtain and long possess the pnze- 13 
The powers gave ear and granted half his prayer-14 
The rest the winds dispersed in empty air 

1 Sun. 2 Prayed. 3 Kind. 4 Voluminous French 
romances with gilded edges were immensely popular in 
the eighteenth century. The altar to the God of Love 
was made of huge volumes of French romances. 5 
Having gilt edge. 6 Ladies gave gloves and garters to 
their lovers as token of their love. 7 Articles which had 
been given to the Barcn bv those ladies whom he 
had loved. 8 Letters of love 9 of love. 10 To 
kindle fire by burning the love letters. 11 Fell flat. 
12 Full of devotion and fervour. 13 Own the locks 
of Belinda. i4 The prayer to get Belinda’s Io<k3 
for the moment. The other par: of the prayer 
referred to the j ermanent possession of the locks. 
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To achieve success in his design to possess the locks 

of Belinda’s hair. Lord Petre had prayed before sunrise 

the benignant powers of heaven and had worshipped all 

the gods to grant him success, but especially the God of 

Love for whom he had built an altar over which he 
had piled twelve voluminous French romances w’ith 

gilded edges. Next at the altar of love he placed 

three garters, half a pair of gloves, and all those articles 

which were connected witn his former triumphs in love 

with other ladies. The pyre or sacrifical fire was made of 

all the love-letters which he had previously rcrnved from 

his former iady-loves. Breathing three sighs of love he 

put all the former letters of love on fire. After that Lord 

Petre fell flat on the ground, and with eyes full of ardour 

and devotion he prayed the heavenly powers to grant him 

success in possessing the locks of Belinda. The gods 

listened to his prayers and granted him partial success in 

his desire to possess the locks of Belinda’s hair. He could 

take possession of the locks for the moment, but he was 

not granted the pleasure of keeping them for a long time. 

The prayer for a permanent possession of Belinda’s locks 

was swept away bythc yvind and had no off cc& 
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THE RAPE OP THE LOCK 


But now secure- 1 the painted vessel-2 glides-3 
The sun beams trembling on the floating tides-A 
Whil t-melting music-5 steals upon the sky, 

And*6 softened sounds alone the waters die;-7 
Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs -8 gently play, 

Belinda smiled, and all the world-9 was gay. 

All but the sylph• 10 with careful thoughts oppressed. 

The impending- 11 woe- 12 sat heavy on his breast-\3 
He summons straight his denizens-} Ar of air 
The lucid squadrons- 15 round the sails-16 repair-17 
Soft o’er the shrouds- 18 aerial whispers breathe-19 

That seemed but zephyrs to the train- 20 beneath. 

I Free from danger. 2 Boat. 3 Started its movement, 
sailed, 4 The small waves which seemed to flow over 
the surface of the water. 5 Music that softens the hearts 
of people, 6 The faint vibrations of music. 7 Were no 
more heard. 8 West wind. 9 The admirers of Belinda 
on the boat. 10 Ariel the guardian spirit of Belinda. 

II Imminent. 12 Danger. 13 Was deeply oppressed 
14 In habitants. 15 The gentle band of spirits. 16 Most 
of the boat. 17 Came at once. 18 Mast. 19 Soft 
muffled sounds produced by the aerial spirits. 20 To the 
admirer^ of Belinda seated on the boat. 
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The beautiful painted boat on which Belinda had 
embarked with the party of her admirers sailed gently on 
the waters of river Thames. There was no danger of 
any kind to the vessel. The rays of the sun quavered as 
they fell on the moving waves of the water, and music, 
which softens the hearts of the people, was gently played. 
The sounds of musical tones rose gently towards the sky, 
and gradually lost their effect on the waters of the river. 
The vibrations of music became fainter and fainter till 
their notes were no more audible on the boat sailing on 
the waters of the river. The waves of the river gently 
moved, and the west wind blew in a plavful manner. 
Belinda greeted the party of her admirers with a smile 
and all the people on the boat felt very happy. All were 
happy except the guardian sylph, Ariel, who had been 
troubled with many anxious thoughts at the approaching 
danger to his ward. The thought that Belinda was 
subjected to an imminent danger oppressed the breast of 
Ariel, and to ward off the coming danger, he at once 
called a conference of his fellow-spirits living in the air. 
As commanded by Ariel all the bright band of spirits 
mustered round the mast of the boat. The spirits breathed 
in whispers over the mast, and to those who were sitting 
down in the boat, these whispers appeared to be the gentle 
movement of the west wind. 
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THE RAPE OF THE LOC't 


# 


Some to the sun their insect-wings-l unfold-2 
3* Waft on the breeze-4: or sink in clouds of gold-5 
6- Transparent form**, too fine for mortal sight-1 
Their fluid bodies half dissolved in lighl'Q 
Loose to the wind their airy garments flew, 

Thin glittering textures- 9 of the filmy dew- 10 
Dipt in the richest tincture-11 of the skies, 

Where light disports-12 in ever-mingling dyes- 13 
While every beam new transient-14 colour flings-\5 
Colours that change whene’er they wave their wings. 
Amid the circle, on the gilded mast -16 
Superior by the head, was Ariel placed; 

His purple pinions- 17 opening to the sun. 

He raised his azure wand- 18, and thus begun. 


1. Delicate wings of spirits which seemed like those ol 
insects. 2 Opened 3 Carried. 4 High up in the air 
5 Clouds which shone brightly under the light of the 
rising sun. 6 Clear. 7 Could not be easily ^eem by the 
eyes of human beings. 8 Seemed to change or melt into 
the light of the sun. 9 Cobwebs. 10 Dew which had 
been dried by the rays of the sun- 11 Colour. 12 Plays. 
13 Colours shade off into each other without being 
distinguished by any one. 14 Sleeting. 15 Throws. 16 
Decorated mast of the boat. 17 Wings. 18 Blue stick. 
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Some of the spirits spread their tiny wings before 
the rising sun. Some were borne by the wind high up in 
the air, and some were brought low to the cloud’s shining 
with splendour under the light of the rising sun. The 
bodies of the spirits were transparent and delicate, and 
they could not be easily seen by the eyes of men. Their 
bodies were so fluid that they seemed to melt in the light 
of the sun. Their aeriel garments fluttered loosely in the 
air. Their garments were composed of the finest cobwebs 
formed out of the sun burnt dews. Their garments seemed 

to have been dipped in the richest colour of those parts of 
the sky where the light of the sun playfully flits about 
in imperceptible colours shading into each other without 
being detected by any one. Every beam of the sun throws 
its own colour so that two shades of colour cannot 
be easily distinguished. In the midst of this brilliant 
circle of spirits, Ariel sat high up on the decorated mast of 
the boat. The purple wings of Ariel were unfolded be* 
fore the sun. He raised his blue staff and addressed his 
fellow spirits in the following way. 
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THE RAPE OP THE LOOK 


‘Yet sylphs and sylphids -1 to your chief-2 give ear * 

Fays- 3, fairies, genii, ekes -4 and demons, hear !' 

Ye know the spheres and various tasks assigned 
By laws eternal to the aerial kind-5 

Some in the fields of purest ether play. 

And bask and whiten-6 in the blaze of day, 

Some guide the course of wandering orbs-7 on high* 

On roll the planets through the boundless sky. 

Some less refned-S beneath the moon’s pale light 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night-9 
Or suck the mist in grosser air below-10, 

Or dip their pinions in the painted bow- II 
Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry main -12 

Or o’er the globe -13 distil-X 4 the kindly rain -15 
Others on earth o’er human race preside. 

Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide . 

Of these the chief the care of nations own. 

And 1 guard with arms divine -16 the British throne. 

t. Young or female spirits of the air 2. Ariel, the chief 
of the spirits of the air. 3". Godesses of fate. 4. Spirits 
of mischievous nature. 5. Spirits of the air. 6. Appear 
white under sun’s light. 7. Comets or wandering he¬ 
avenly bodies with a long luminous tale. 8. Somewhat 
inferior. 9. Across the sky at night. 10. Lower regions of 
of the sky not very pure. 11. Rain-bow. 12. The sea 
during the winter season. 13. Farms and meadows. 14- 
Cause dew to fall copiously in drops. 15. Beneficial dew 
drops. 16. Godly weapons* 
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Ariel, the chief among the spirits of the air, called 
upon the foregathered spirits; such as sylphs, sylph ids, 
Fays, Fairies, Genii, Clves and Demons; to listen to his 
words. He told them to remember that by immutable 
laws of nature different jobs in different domains were 
allotted to the spirits of the air. Spirits belonging to the 
superior categiry worked in the higher regions of the sky, 
while those placed in the lower category worked on the 
lower plane. Some of the spirits in the supetior category 
play about in the clear upper air, shining white with the 
warming sunlight, while others direct the comets to their 
long-winded course in the far-reaching skies, or revolve 
the planets within their narrow orbits. Of the lower 
category, some, while they remain well beneath the pale 
moonlight, follow the meteors hurtling forth across the 
firmament at night, or sip the misty moisture in the un¬ 
refined air of the lower spaces, or let their wings shine 
with reflected colours of the rain-bow, or cause furious 

gales sweep over seas during winter, or occasion beneficial 
dew to descend in profuse drops on farms and meadows. 
Others, again of the same lower category, moulded the 
fate of human beings by keeping a watch on their habits 
and controlling their conduct. The Chief among these 
spirits of the lower order is charged with the duty of 
keeping a vigil on the circumstances of the nations, and 
also with that of protecting the British throne with divine 
weapons. 
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THE RAPE OF THE LOCK 


‘Our humbler province-\ is to tend the fair,-2 

Not a less pleasing, though less glorious eare-% 

To save the powder-4 from too rude a gale-5, 

Nor let the imprisoned essences exhale; 

To draw fresh colours- 6 from the vernal flowers-7 . 

To steal from rainbows -8 ere they drop in showers-^ 

A brighter wash-10, to curl their waving hairs. 

Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs- 11, 

Nay oft, in dreams invention we bestow. 

To change a flounce,-12 or add a fur below,- 13 

I. Region. 2. To serve beautiful ladies. 3. Duty. 4. 
Fine scented dust used by ladies on their faces to make 
them appear rosy. 5. A strong current of wind. 6. Dyes. 7. 
Flowers blooming in the spring season. 8. To extract from 
rain-bows. 9. Melt into rain. 10. A sparkling lotion. 

II. Bearing. 12. A strip sewn round a woman's skirt, 
13* Plaited trimming for woman's petticoat. 
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The region to which we are assigned is not lofty like 

that of the spirits of the superior category, nor our duties 

are as grand and glorious as theirs. Nevertheless, they 

arc quite pleasant duties, being concerned with the care 

of beautiful ladies on the earth. We have to see that 

neither their powder is blown away by a strong current of 

the wind, nor their bottled perfumes evaporate in the air. 

We have also to prepare new dyes from flowers blooming 

in the spring; to make lotions from the rain-bows before 

they change into rain; to help them do their flowing hair 

into curls; to blush eaptivalinglv and to affect attractive 

hearing. Besides, we often appear oeforc them in dreams 

and give suggestions to improve the elegance of their 

* 

clothes by changing a flounce or adding a furbelow* to 


their petticoat. 
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THE RAPE Or THE LOCK 


'This day, black omens- 1 threat the brightest fair. 
That e’er deserved a watchful spirit’s care ; 

Some dire disaster, or by force, or slight,-2 
But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in mgkt.-3 
Whether the nymph -4 shall break Diana's law,-5 
Or son.e frail china jar-6 receive a flaw-1 ; 

Or stain her honour or her new brocade-6, 

Fcrget her prayers, or miss a masquerade-9 , 

Or lose her heart- 10, or necklace, at a ball ; 

i 

Or whether Heaven has doomed-\\ that Shock must fall-12 . 

1. Evil forebodings. 2. Fraud. 3. Kept hidden. 4. 
Belinda (beautiful like a fairy or nvmph). 5. The law of 
chastity associated with ‘Diana’ the virgin goddess of the 
moon in Roman mythology representative of virgin purity. 
6. Vessel made of china clay. 7. Break. 8. Silk stuifon which 
figures are wrought. 9. A show in which actors appear 
in the disguise of mythological gods or goddesses. 10. 
Fall in love. 11. Passed a decree entailing disaster. 12. 
Shock the dog of Belinda must die like a warrior falling 

in battle. 
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Something dire and dreadful was to happen to-day 
to Belinda, the most beautiful lady who ever deserved the 
protective care of the spirits. The nature of the impend¬ 
ing disaster was known only to fates. It appeared, how¬ 
ever, that the disaster would come about either through 
violence or fraud. Even the place where it would involve 
-the charming Belinda was unknown. The form which 
the disaster might take was only to be guessed. Possibh, 
she would suffer loss of chastity or her china jar would 
spring a crack, or, her honour would be sullied or gowi, 
stained. She might target her prayers or fail to appear at 
.a masquerade. There is also a likelihood of her falling 
in love or losing her necklace at a ball. Also, her favourite 
dog ‘Shock* might die like a warrior in battle. 
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THE RAPE OF THE LOOK 


‘Haste, then, ye spirits ! to your chargcA repair : 

The fluttering-2 fan be Zephyretta's care ; 

The drops-Z to thee, Brillante, we consign -4; 

And Momentilla, let the watch be thine ; 

Do thou, Crispissa, tend her favourite lock ; 

Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock* 

To fifty chosen sylphs of special note- 5, 

We trust th* important charge, the petticoat-6 I 

Oft have we known that seven-fold fence-1 to fail.-8 

Though stiff-9 with Aoo/u-10, and armed-W with ribs of 

whale; 

Form a strong line about the silver bound-\2\ 

And guard the wide circumference around. 

1. Dutv. 2. Waving. 3. Ear-rings. 4. Assign. 5. 
Importance. 6. Woman's garment worn round the waist 
and hanging loose down to the ankles. 7. Circumference 
of the petticoat which is made up of seven folds of cloth. 
8. Prove incapable of keeping the chastity of ladies un¬ 
touched. 9. Stuck firmly. 10. Circles of elastic material 
serving to keep the upper end of the petticoat stuck to the 
waist. 11. Provided. 12. Silver fringe at thelowrr end 


of the petticoat. 
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Ariel, the chief spirit, asked his comrade spirits to 
hasten to the side of Belinda and take up their duties. He 
told Zephyretta to take charge of the fan fluttering in 
Belinda’s hand. To Brillante he assigned the care of her 
ear-rings, while Momentilla was instructed to look after 
her watch. The duty of guarding Belinda’s favourite 
looks of hair was entrusted to Crispissa, and the task of 
keeping guard over her dog he reserved for himself. The 
duty of guarding Belinda’s petticoat was important, and 
therefore fifty selected spirits were detailed for the purpose. 
Although a lady’s petticoat consisting of seven folds is 
secured around the waist by means of elastic hoops and 
is also kept distended with the help of whale bones, yet 
even then it has been known to have failed to protect a 
lady’s chastity. Hence fifty spirits were deputed by Ariel 
to form a circle of guards at and around the silver fringe 
of the white petticoat. 
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THE RAPE OF THE LOCK 


‘Whatever spirit, careless of his charge. 

His post neglects, or leaves the fair at large-l. 

Shall feel sharp oengeance-2 soon overtake his sins-3, 

Be stopped A in vials-5 or transfixed -6 with pins ; 

Or plunged in lakes -7 of bitter washes- 8 lie, 

Or wedged- 9 whole ages- 10 in a bodkin's eye- 11; 

Gums and pomatums- 12 shall his flight restrain. 

While clogged- 13 he beats-\4> his silken wings in vain ; 

Or alum styptics- 15 with contracting power-16 
Shrink his thin essence-17 like riveiled-18 flower : 

Or as Ixion- 19 fixed, the wretch shall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill. 

In fumes of burning chocolate- 20 shall glow- 21, 

And tremble at the sea- 22 that froths below !* 

1. Unprotected. 2. Severe punishment. 3. Derelictions of 
duty. 4. Imprisoned. 5. Tiny bottles. 6. Pierced through. 
7. Vessels. 8. liquid. 9. Stuck in. 10. Long years. 11. Loop 
in the lady’s hair-pin. 12. Pomade vaseline. 13. Rendered 
unfit to function because of becoming fixed with sticky 
substance. 14. Voves. 15. A substance which has the 
effect of shrinking fleshy parts when applied. 16. Power 
to shrink and contract. 17. His body of fine and light 
substance. 18. Shrivelled. 19. The name of a kind of 
Thessaly who was meted out in hell the punishment of 
being tied to a wheel which kept on revolving round and 
round without stopping. 20 A delicious drink. 21. 
Suffer the heat. 22. The vessel full of burning and boiling 
chocolate drink, which is virtually a sea to the spirits of 
tiny forms. 
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Ariel warned the spirits against not minding their 
respective duties or deserting their posts and said that in 
the event of their doing so they would render themselves 
liable to be severely punished. Enumerating the kind and 
quality of various punishments he said that those found 
guilty of dereliction of duty shall be (1) imprisoned in 
small bottles, or (2) pierced through with pins, or (3) im¬ 
mersed in vessels filled with bitter-tasting liquids, or (4) 
entangled for long years in the loop of a lady’s hair-pin, 

or (5) smeared with gums and pomades so as to render 
the wings clogged up and unfit for flying, or (6) treated 
to a coat of alum which shrinks the body like a shrivelled 
flower, or (7) tied like Ixion to the revolving hand-mill 
the fast motion of which would make him feel dizzy, and 
wheie he would be not only subjected to the distressful 
action of the hot vapours rising from the boiling cup of 
chocolates but would also get horror-stricken on seeing 
the sea-like cup emitting fumes and froths below him. 
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THE RAPE OF THE LOCK 


He spoke; the spirits from the sails descend; 
Some orb in orb- 1 around the nymph extend- 2; 
Some thrid-3 the mazy ringlets of her hair -4: 

Some hang upon the pendants -5 of her ear : 

With beating hearts -6 the dire event they wait 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of Fate-1 . 


1. In circles one within the other. 2. Spread out, surr¬ 
ound. 3. Penetrate, slip through. 4. Entangled mass of 
Belinda’s wavy hair. 5. Hanging ear-rings. 6. Heart 
palpitating with anxiety and apprehension. 7. The fate¬ 
ful occurence. 
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After Ariel finished speaking, the spirits descended 
from the sails. Some of the spirits surrounded Belinda 
in circles one within the other. Some of them entered 
the mass of her curly hair to protect her locks. Some 
again hung on her ear-rings. All of them were dread¬ 
fully anxious and trembling with apprehension because 
of Ariels prediction that some disaster was to befall 
Belinda. Their hearts were beating fast and they stood 
waiting with a troubled mind for the terrible thing 
that was destined to happen to Belinda. 
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CANTO III 

Close by those meads- 1, for ever crowned with flowers-2, 
Where Thames with pride surveys his rising towers. 

There stands a structured of majestic frame. 

Which from the neighb* uring Hampten takes its name. 
Here Britain’s statement oft the fall- 4 foredoom-5 
Of foreign tyrants-6 and of nymphs at home-1 : 

Here thou, great Anna-8 ! whom three realms obey-9. 

Dost sometimes counsel take- 1U—and sometimes tea- 11. 

1. Meadows covered with green grass. 2. Decked with 
flowers that bloom in all the seasons of the year. 3. Buil¬ 
ding. 4. Overthrow. 5. Predict. 6. Despotic rulers of 
foreign countries. 7. Beautiful ladies of England itself. 

8. Queen Anne who ruled from 1702 to 1714. 9. Who 
rules over the territories of England, Scotland and Ireland. 
10. Holds consultations with her ministers about state 
affairs. 11. Has to be pronounced as ‘tay* to rhyme with 
the above line. 
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CANTO III 

Along the banks of river Thames in London there 
stands a number of (lately buildings of which the 
English people feel justly proud. Close to these buildings 
stretch out green meadows in which flowers bloom all 
the year round. One of the said buildings rejoices in 
the name of Hampton Court, so called because of being 
situated near the village named Hampton. In this 
building, statesmen often assemble to predict the fall of 
foreign despots or of beautiful ladies of England itself. 
Queen Anne of England, Scotland and Ireland also 
holds meetings of her cabinet in the same building some 
times, and some times she gives tea parties there. 
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Hither the heroes -1 and the nymphs resort-2, 

To taste awhile the pleasures of a court ; 

In various talk the instructive hours they passed. 

Who gave the ball-3 or paid the visit last- 4; 

One speaks the glory of the British queen, 

And one describes a charming Indian screen ; 

A third interprets motion-5, looks-6, and eyes ; 

At every word a reputation dies-1. 

Snuff-8 , or the fan, supply each pause-8 of chat, 

With singing, laughing, ogling-\0, and all that-\ 1 

1. Gallent men. 2. Foregather. 3. An entertainment of 
dancing. 4. The last visitor to the Hampton court. 5. 
Gestures. 6. Face. 7. Some one is defamed. 8. Pul- 
varised tobacco. 9. Interval. 10. Giving or casting 
amorous glances, 11. Similar frivolous behaviour. 
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Gallant men and beautiful women often assemble at 
the Hampton court to enjoy for some time the pleasures 
inherent in court life. The air in the place grows thick 
with chats on a variety of topics. The topics which 
usually crop up for views and reviews relate to events or 
facts such as (1) the important people who gave the ball, 
or (2) the most recent visitor to the Hampton court, or 

(3) the glamour and glandeur of the court of Queen Anne, 
or (4) the picturesquely painted Indian screen, or (5) the 
charm of a lady’s movements, her looks and her eyes. 
The last named topic is hardly ever discussed in laudable 

accents, the subject of the talk being either denounced or 
defamed* During intervals of chat some take snuff, some 
wave their fans, some sing, some laugh and some others 
cast amorous glances at each other, or resort to some 
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Meanwhile, declining- 1 from the noon of day* 

The sun obliquely-2 shoots- 3 his burning ray ; 

The hungry judges-4 soon the sentence sign,-5 
And wretches hang-6 that jury-men-7 may dine ; 

The merchant from the Exchange- 8 returns in peace* 

And the long labours of the toliet- 9 cease. 

Belinda now, whom thirst of fame invites,- 10 
Burns-] 1 to encounter two adventurous knights; 

At ombre-Yl singly to detide their doom- 13, 

And swells her breast-14 with conquests- 15 yet to come. 
Straight the three bands prepare in arms to join- 16 
Each band-17 the number of the sacred nine,- 18 
Soon as she spreads her hand, the aerial guard- 19 
Descend, and sit on each important card : 

First Ariel perched upon a Matadore,-20 
Then each, according to the rank they bore ; 

For sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race,- 21 
Are, as when women, wondrous fond of place-22 

1. Turning away. 2. Slantingly. S. Sends down. 4v 
Hungry because the dinner hour which was four o’clock 
for persons of status, was drawing near.- 5. Sign 1 and 3 
deliver judgement. 6. The accused are awarded the 
punishment of death. 7. Lay men forming a jury which 
sits on the dais near the judge and is required to give the 
verdict of guilty or not guilty after hearing the evidence 
for or against an accused. 8. The Royal Exchange where 
business men congregate to transact business of buying or 
selling commodities or shares of Limited Companies. & 
The process of dressing. 10. Desire to achieve distinction 
•Hums to at*. X 1. Experiences consuming passion* 12- 
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While the gallant men and beautiful women were 
indulging in frivolities the day advanced to afternoon. 
The sun was nearing its setting stage and its 
rays fell obliquely on the world and were not as hot as at 
noon when they descended on the land straight. Both the 
judges and the jury-men felt hungry and made haste to 
pass sentence of death on the accused in the dock before 
them. Merchants too returned peacefully from the ex¬ 
change and ladies finished their toilet because they would 
not change their dresses after dinner. Belinda who was 
consumed with a desire to achieve glory was anxious to 
engage two gallant knights at a game of cards called 
ombre and defeat both of them single-handed. Her 
heart felt a thrill at the thought of conquest which she was 
expecting to achieve both over the hearts of the two 
knights at the gaming table. So, the players took their 
seats and starred the plav. Each player was to have nine 
cards, and the number of rnuses was also nine. After 
the cards were dealt, Belinda picked them up and spread 
them out in her hand to examine. At the moment Ariel 
came down and sat on the principal card in her hand. 
Other spirits sat on other cards of lower and higher value 
according to their own higher to lower status among the 
spirits. The formality was observed because women are 
jealous about their ranks and status in the social scale, 
and the spirits were all women in their physical life on 
earth. The sense of their rank and status in their worldy 
existence clung to them still. 


A game of cards played by three players, two on one side 
and the third one as their love opponent. 13. To defeat 
them. 14. Feels jo>ful. 15. Victory over their heaits 
and at the game. 16. Sets of cards held by each plaver 
are made ready to be plavcd. 17. Set of cards. 18. 
Each set of nine cards. 18. The nine goddesses of poetry, 
music etc. as mentioned in Greek mythology. 19. The 
spirits. 20. Chief card among those held by a player. 
21. Earthly existence in the form of women. 22. Pecu¬ 
liarly in love with rank and position in society. 
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Behold four kings -1 in majesty revered, 

With hoary-2 whiskers and aforky-3 beard ; 

And four fair queens w hose hands sustain -4 a flower. 

The expressive emblem of their softer power ; 

Four knaves in garbs -5 succinct -6, a trusty band,-! 

Gaps on their heads, and halberts -8 in their hand ; 

And parti-coloured-9 troops ,-10 a shining train. 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain.-l 1 

The skilful nymph- i 2 reviews her force-13 with care ; 
Let spades be trumps l she said, and trumps they were. 

Now* move to war her sable-14: Matadores, 

In show-] 5 like leaders of the swarthy-\6 Moors .7 

Spadillio -18 first, unconquerable lord l 

Led off two captive trumps, and swept the board. 

As many more -19 Manillio-20 forced to yield. 

And marched a victor from the verdantfield.-2\ 

Him Basto -22 followed, but his fate more hard-23 
Gained but one trump and one plebeian-24 card. 

1. Kings relating to the four suits of cards. 2. White. 3. 
Like a fork. 4. Hold, bear. 5. Clothes. 6. Wrapped 
up about their waists. 7. Reliable group. 8. A weapon 
consisting of a wooden shaft some six feet long, surmoun¬ 
ted by an axe-like instrument balanced on the opposite 
side by a hook or pick. 9. Of different colours. 10- 
Ordinary cards lower in value than court words and trumps. 
(Plebians were the common people in ancient Rome as* 
distinguished from people of noble birth and rank known 
as Patricians). 11. Surface of the gamingtable covered 
with velvet. 12. Belinda, the expert card player. 13. 
The cards in her hand. 14. Dark skinned. 15. Appear¬ 
ance. 16. Black. 17. Africans. 18. Ace of spades. 19i 
Two trump cards more like the ones in the first move or' 
trick. 20. The two of spades, also called the deuce. 2L 

Green velvet covered tabletop. 22* The ace of dub*. 
23* Less luctyt24tf Brdiaajry. 
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The cards consisted of four kings, four queens, four 
Knaves and a number of other cards of low value. The 
four kings appearing in right royal glamour had white 
whiskers and fork*like beards. The charming queens held 
an their hands flowers which symbolised their soft and 
sweet sway over men. The four knaves had their flowing 
robes wrapped about their waists. They wore caps on 
their heads and held long-handled axes in their hands. 
They were reliable servants. The remaining cards were of 
diverse colours, and like soldiers drawn up in battle array, 
they were arranged in the hand suitable i<>r starting the 
play, that is for commencing the fight on the battle-field 
which, in this case, was the gaming table covered with 
velvet. 

Belinda was an expert player. She examined her 
cards well, and declared spades to be the trumps in the 
game. She then moved her chief three black cards, which 
were like leaders of the black Africans. First she moved 
spadillio which is the ace of spades and which, by the 
rules of the game, is the highest card and hence uncon¬ 
querable, not even by a trump card where some other 
suit is the declard trump. The Baron and his partner 
played two low trumps which spadillio conquered and 
carried off as captives, leaving the table clear. Belinda 
won in this initial move. Such winning is called a ‘Trick* 
in the game of Ombre. Belinda won the first trick. 

She played Manillio next. This w as two of spades, 
the highest card but one in the game. Her opponents 
again played two low trumps which Manillio conquered 
like its predecessor and carried them off as captives from 
the green velvet of the table. Belinda won in the second 
trick again. But in the third trick Belinda who played 
Basto, the ace of clubs, could capture only one trump 
played by the Baron, the card played by his partner 
being a low one of some other suit. So, the ace of clubs 
was not as lucky as its two predecessors. Nevertheless 
Belinda won the trick. 
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With his broad sabre- 1 next, a chief a years ,-2 
'The hoary majesty -3 of spades appears, 

Puts forth one manly leg, to sight revealed. 

The rest, his many-coloured robe concealed. 

'The rebel' 4 knave, who dares his prince engage. 
Proves the just victim of his royal rage. 

Even mighty Pam- 5, that kings and queens o’erthrew. 
And mowed down armies in the fighrs of Lu -6 
Sad chance of war 1-7 now destitute of a id,-8 
Falls undistinguished- 9 by the victor spade ! 

Thus far both armies to Belinda yield ; 

Now to the Baron fate inclines the field.- 10 
His Warlike Amazon- 11 her host invades. 

The imperial contort- 12 of the crown-15 of spades. 

The club’s black tyrant- 14 first her victim died. 

Spite of his haughtv mien- 15 and barbarous pride : 

What boots-17 the regal circle- 18 on his head. 

His giant limbs, in state unwieldy spread ; 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe 
And of all monarchs, only grasps the globe- 19 


1, A heavy one-edged sword slightly curved at the end. 

2. A king of advanced age. 3. White-haired sovereign. 

4. Because appearing against his lord, the kings of spades, 

5. The knave of clubs which is of the highest value in the 
game of Lu, but not so in the game of Ombre. 6. A 
game of cards. 7. Sorrowful uncertainty of the result of 
war. 8. Shorn of power and strength. 9. Disgracefully. 
10. Shows favj ir. 1 I. A woman capable of bold fight- 
ting with high courage. 12. Royal wife. 13. The king. 
14, Black because he belonged to the suit of clubs, and 
tyrant because kings are of despotic nature. 15, Bearing. 
16* Indecent sense of self-importance. 17. Of little use. 
18. Grown. 19. Aballli.ce object which is a symbol of 
royalty. 
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Belinda in her fourth trick now played die 
king of spades. This king appeard quite aged and held a 
short broad sword in his hand. Only one of his manly 
legs was someweat visible, the other one being concealed 
behind his multi-coloured robes. The baron played the 
knave of spades. Now for a knave to come out in oppo¬ 
sition against his own king and tnastei is a downright 
rebellion. So the king grew justly indignant and made 
him a prisoner. The card played by the Baron’s partner 
was the knave of clubs. This card is called the Pam in 
the game of Lu where it is reckoned as the card of highest 
value capable of defeating kings and queens even, to say 

nothing of cards inferior in value to them. But in the 
game of Ombre this otherwise mighty knave does not 
enjoy the highest status. So he suffered a disgraceful 
defeat at the hands of Belinda’s king of spades. How sad 
it is that a war is a mere game of chance. Thus both the 
knaves that the Baron and his partner played were van¬ 
quished and taken prisoners by Belinda's king of spades. 
Belinda scored in this fourth trick also. 

In the fifth trick, however, fortune favoured the 
Baron. Belinda played the king of clubs. Now this 
king of Belinda was certainly black and a despot in the 
fashion of kings. He was also haughty and full of boorish 
pride. He wore a crown on his head and his limbs were 
quite stout and stupendous like those of a giant. His long 
robes feet behind him in boastful display. Of all the 
kings in different suits he alone held the royal insignia of 
a globe in nis hand. Against him, the Baron hurled the 
queen of spades. Being of the trump category, this queen 
proved more than a match to his masculine prowess lh 
-spite of his kingly and manly valour, he fell an easy 
victim to the onslaught of theconsort of the king of 5pades. 
So, Belinda lost this fifth trick to the Baron. And it was 
a fateful loss in as much as she would have won the game 
if she had scored this time also. 
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The Baron now his diamonds pours apace -1 ; 

The embroidered -2 king who shows but half his face,-3 
And his refulgent A queen, with powers combined ,-5 
Of broken troops-6 an easy conquest find. 

Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild disorder seen. 

With throngs promiscuous-1 strew -8 the level green. 

Thus when dispersed a routed -9 army runs. 

Of Asia’s troops, and Africa’s sable sons. 

With like confusion different nation* fly. 

Of various habit,-lO and of various dye. 

The pierced battalions -11 disunited fall. 

In heaps on heaps I one fate overwhelms -12 them all. 

1. In quick succession, 2. Ornamently painted. 3. The 
king of diamonds used to be painted with only half of his 
face exposed to view. 4. Shining. 5. United force of 
the king and queen of diamonds. 6. Soldiers in broken 
formations. 7. Confused crowds. 8. Lie scattered. 9. 
Worsted. 10. Clothes. 11. Disorganised units of soldiers. 

12. Weigh down. 
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The Baron now began to play his diamonds in quick 
succession. First, he played the king of diamonds which 
was a well-painted nice-looking card with only the side of 
She King’s face exposed to view. Belinda lost this sixth 
trick too. In the seventh trick the Baron played the 
shining queen of diamonds. The queen proved a sort of 
re-enforcement in the combat began by her king in the 
sixth trick. The result was that the army of cards, so to 
say, commanded by Belinda and the third player became 
dis-arrayed and easily defeated. Belinda and the third 

player first played diamonds, then hearts and then clubs. 
Thus diamonds, hearts and clubs were all found scattered 
in utter confusion on the green velvety surface of the 
gaming table. The worsted and disorganised battalions 
of diamonds, hearts and clubs may be likened to the 
routed and fleeing forces of Asians and black Africans be¬ 
longing to different nations and wearing different uniforms 

of different colours, and who, with their battle formations 
broken, run helter skelter and get killed in large numbers 
by the enemy fire, being involved in a common fate. 
Belinda lost this seventh trick also 
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The knave of diamonds tries his wily arts. 

And wins (oh shameful chance- 1 !) the queen of hearts. 

At this Ike blood tht virgin 9 s cheek forsook ,-2 
A livid paleness spreads o’er all her look ; 

She sees, and trembles at the approaching ill. 

Just in the jaws of tuin-4 and codille,-5 
And now 'as oft in some distempered -6 state-7) 

On one nice trick depends the general fate : 

And ace of hearts steps forth- 8: the king-9 unseen-10 
Lurked in her hand, and mourned his captive queen : 

He springs to vengeance with an eager pace. 

And falls like thunder on the prostrate ace.- 11 
The nymph- 12 exulting fills with shouts the sky ; 

The walls, the woods, and long canals reply.* 13 

1. An accident full of disgrace in as much as the knave 
of diamonds won and captured the Queen of hearts, a card 
of far higher value and status than his own. 2. Belinda 
was virgin. Her checks lost their rosy colour and became 
white on seeing her queen of hearts being made captive 
by knave of diamonds, a slave and menial, played by the 
Baron. 3. Lead coloured. 4. Threatened by defeat. 5. 
Stake money. 6. In a condition of chaos and disorder. 7. 
Country. 8. The Baron plays the ace of hearts. 2. King 
of hearts. 10. Either Belinda was not conscious that 
she Jiad the king of hearts in her hands or the Baron was 
unaware of it 11. The ace of diamonds moved by the 
Baron lay callapsed in the face of the king of hearts plated 
by Belinda because by the rules of the game an ace which 
is not a trump does not rank higher than a court-card 
which the king of heart was. So Belinda won the trick, 
her fifth and winning trick. 12. Belinda who matched a 
nymph in beauty. 13. Echo Belinda’s shouts of joy on 
becoming victorious in the game. 
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The Baron played the knave of Diamonds in the eighth 
trick which Belinda opp jjid with the queen of hearts. But 

to her utter shame, the crafty knave won and carried 

« 

away her queen. Belinda’s cheeks grew white at this dis¬ 
grace and her face became bluish pale. She trembled at 
the thought of the approaching bad luck in the form of 
defeat and consequential necessity of replacing the stake- 
money. As in the chaotic conditions of a state one master 
stroke is needed to retrieve the situation so in the game 
here one marvellous trick was called for to avert Belinda’s 
final defeat. Both Belinda and the Baron had won four 
hands each already. Thus eight hands had been played. 
The last and the ninth hand to be played now was fateful, 
since the side winning five hands was to become victorious. 
It was the Baron’s turn to move and he played the ace of 
diamonds. Belinda played the king of hearts against it. 
In the preceding round, this card in her hand had escaped 
her notice. Otherwise she would not have allowed the 
scandal of her exalted queen of hearts being won and 
made captive by the Baron’s menial knave of diamonds. 
Now against the Baron’s ace of diamonds, Belinda’s king 
ofhe-.its came down dashing to smash the lowly ace, as 
if that King had been mourning the loss of his queen and 
waiting to avenge the insult hurled on him by the Baron’s 
knave. So the Baron lost that hand, and Belinda, winn¬ 
ing her fifth hand now, was victorious by the rules of the 
game. How cverjoyed she became on her routing the 
Baron 1 her joyous shouts of victory were echoed and re¬ 
echoed by th: *k ; , il.*.walls, the woods and long canals. 
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O thoughtless mortals ! ever blind to fatcA, 

Too soon dejected and too soon elate.* 2 
Sudden, these honours shall be snatched away. 

And cursed for ever this victorious day. 

For lo ! the board with cups and spoons is crowned-Z, 
The berries crackle- 4, and the mill-5 turns round ; 

On shining altars of Japan-6 they raise. 

The silver lamp ; the fiery spirits -7 blaze : 

From silver spouts-8 the grateful liquors- 9 glide* 10, 

While China's earth- 11 receives the smoking tide-12 
At once they gratify their scent- 13 and taste. 

And frequent cups prolong the rich repast-XAc 

1. Unaware of what fate holds in store for them. 2. Get 
puffed up. 3. Decorated. 4. Utter a sharp sudden sound. 
5. A small machine used for grinding roasted fruits of the 
coffee plant. 6. Stands glistening with japanese varnish. 
7. Highly inflammable oil. 8. projecting mouths of white 
tea-pots. 9. Milk and coffee for which the company felt 
grateful. 10. Flow forth. 11. Cups of china clay. 12. 
steaming hot coffee. 13. Their sense of smell. 14. Ex¬ 
cellent drink and dainties. 
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It is not given to human beings to know what their 
fate would be in future. They are prone to get upset at 
the slightest adversity and become puffed up with joy and 
pride on achieving some trifling prosperity. It is foolish 
to get in either mood because neither sorrow nor joy lats 
for ever. Belinda became extremely hilarious on her 
victory over the Baron at the game of cards. But very 
soon her hilarity would be converted into sorrow, and the 

day of triumph would ultimately turn out to be a day of 
shame and disgrace, so much so that she would ever after* 
wards curse it. 

Soon after the game was over, cups and spoons 

appeared on the table. The berries of the coffee-plant 
produced a crackling sound in being roasted on a fire and 

then they were ground in a hand-mill. A silver white 
lamp was mounted on a bright japan stand and it threw 
a brilliant light when the inflammable oil in it started 
burning. Coffee now began to be poured into china cups 

through the spouts of kettles and its vapours made the 
company feel grateful. The coffee was very good. It 
gratified both the sense of smell and the sense of taste. 
Ladies and gentlemen drank cup after cup of it and they 
lingered long over the pleasure* 
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Straight hover round the fail A her airy band-2 ; 

Some as she sipped, the faming liquor• > fanned. 

Some o’er her lap their careful plumes -4 displayed ,-5 
Trembling-^ and conscious of the rich brocade-1 , 

Coffee (which makes the politician wise. 

And see through all things with his half-shut eyes) 

Sent up in vapours-3 to the Baron’s brain 
New stratagems- 9 the radiant lock- 10 to gain. 

Ah cease, rash youth ! desist ere ’tis too late, 

Fear the just gods and think of Scylla’s fate-l 1 
Changed to a bird and sent to flit in air. 

She dearly pays- 12 for Nisus * injured hair-13 . 

1. Belinda. 2. The group of spirits. 3. Hot coffee. 4. 
Wings. 5. Spread. 6. Fear-stricken. 7. Ornamented 
cloth. 8. Fumes. 9. Tricks, artifices. 10. Glossy lock of 
hair. 11. Scylla's doom. 12. Pays with her life. 13. 
The lock of hair purloined by scjlla fitm the head of her 
father Nisus in consequence of which the latter died. 
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While Belinda sipped her coffee, her guardian spirit* 
came down and kept moving round her to discharge their 

duties. Some of them began to cool the hot coffee by 
fanning it with their wings, lest her delicate tongue and 
lips should get scalded. Some others spread their wings 
on her lap fearing that some drops of coffee accidentally 
falling from her cup would spoil her gorgeous gown which 
they knew was made of costly material. Coffee is a wonder¬ 
ful beverage. Under its effects, politicians become wise 
and can understand matters better with their half-closed 
eyes, getting a clear vision of the shape of things to come* 
In the case of the Baron, its Jumes kindled in his heart a 
desire to possess Belinda’s glossy lock of hair and to devise 
means to that end. It would, however, be foolish of him 
to try to gratify his desire and, therefore, he should refrain 
from attempting to cut a lock of her hair because it would 
be impossible afterwards to undo the wrong which his 
high-handed conduct would perpetrate on the lady. He 
should also fear gods who never let a wrong go unpunis¬ 
hed. He would do well to recall to mind the case of 
scylla and take a warning from her fate. For stealing the 
hair of her father and thus causing his death, she was 
changed into a bird and had to forfeit her own life in the 
end being torn to pieces by her father whose spirit was 
given the form of a hawk to pursue his delinquent child 
and be avenged on her. 
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But when to mischief mortals bend their will t -\ 

How soon they find fit instruments of ill-2 1 

Just then, Clarissa drew with tempting grace- 3 

A two-edged weapon -4 from her shining case : 

So ladies in romance-5 assist their knight. 

Present the spear and arm him for the fight. 

He takes the gift with reverence-6 and extends 

The little engine-1 on his fingers* ends ; 

This just behind Belinda’s neck he spread, 

As o’er the fragrant steams- 8 she bends her head. 

Swift to the lock a thousand sprites repair, 

A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the hair ; 

And thrice they twitched- 9 the diamond in her ear- 10, 

Thrice she looked back, and thrice the foe drew near. 

1. Become inclined to. 2. Means for commiting foul deed. 
3. Attractive manner. 4. A pair of scissors. 5. In ro¬ 
mantic stories of mediaeval times. 6. With a bow of his 
head. 7. A pair of tiny scissors. 8. Sweet-scented coffee. 
9. Tugged at. 10. Diamond studded ear-rings. 
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When people are bent upon doing something evil 
they soon find means to serve their purpose. No sooner 
had the Baron formed his intention to eut off a lock of 
Belinda's hair than Clarissa, another lady in the group, 
drew out a pair of scissors from her beautiful dressing case 
and offered it to the Baron with such tempting grace and 
gesture as to compel him to accept it. Her equi¬ 
pping the Baron with the tiny weapon could well be 
likened to the performances of ladies who, as mentioned 
in romantic stories of mediaeval times, equipped their 
knights with spear and armour before they set out to 
fight. The Baron accepted Clarissa’s preferred gift quite 
respectfully and opened it to fix it on his fingers. And 
as Belinda bent her head to sip the sweet-smelling coffee 
from her cup he stood behind her with open scissors to 
clip off a lock of hair from her head. Just then a thousand 
spirits rushed forth to thwart the Baron’s stealthy move. 
They fluttered their wings by turns and thus produced 
enough wind to blow her lock in the opposite direction 
to save it from the action of the Baron’s scissors. They also 
tugged her diamond ear-rings thrice to caution her against 
the Baron’s mischievous design* and she turned back 
thrice to find out who it was that played with them. Each 
time when she looked back the Baron withdrew to a safe 
distance, and when she found no one behind she turned 
back to her cup and began sipping her coffee at ease. ' 
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Just in that instant, anxious Ariel sought 
The close recesses-! of the virgin’s thought ; 

As on the nosegay-2 in her breast reclined. 

He watched the ideas rising in her mind. 

Sudden he viewed, in spire of all her art t -‘S 
An earthly lover-4 lurkine at her heart 
Amazed, confused, he found his power expired ,-5i 
Resigned to fate and with a sigh retired. 

The peer-6 now spreads the glittering for/ex- 7 widev 
To inclose the lock ; now joins it to divide. 

Even* then, before the fatal engine-8 closed,. 

A wretched sylph too fondly interposed ; 

Fate urged the shears -9, and cut the sylph in twain,, 
(But airy substance soon unites again) 

The meeting points- 10 the sacred hair- \! dissever 
From the fair head, for ever, and for ever l 


1. Secluded parts. 2. A bunch of flowers. 3*. Ski Ik 4,. 
Human lover as distinguished from' a god. 3. His authority 
was not to be exercised under the circumstances. 6. The 
Baron. 7. Scissors. 8. The devastating scissors. 9; 
Destiny made the scissors to move: 10. The blades of the' 
scissors closing in on the lock of Belinda's hair. 11. Hair 
not yet kissed or caressed by a lover. 
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Just at that very moment, Ariel grew anxious to 
ascertain what the innermost thoughts of Belinda were. 
Sitting on the bunch of flowers adorning her breast he 
tried to read her mind. And in spite of all her clever 
efforts to keep her secrets to herself, he found quite 
suddently that she cherished in the innermost recesses of 
her heart the image of a human lover. Knowing thus, 

he became amazed and confused. As his powers of 
guarding and protecting were allowed to be exercised for 

the benefit of chaste women only he felt that he could 
do nothing for Belinda, For, hiding a lover’s image in 

her heart, she was at least mentally unchaste. So, full 

of sorrow, he retiied from the scene and left Belinda to 
her fate. The Baron now opened the shining scissor to 
catch Belinda’s lock between its blades, and when the 

lock was well within their clutch and he was about to 

close them to shear it off, a wretched but over-zealous 
spirit rushed in to interpose, and as the blades of 
the scissors closed on the lock and cut it off, he too was 
cut in two. But the sundered parts of his body united 
again because airy substances do not remain severed for 

ever. However, the respectable lock of Belinda’s curly 
hair was cut off from her beautiful head for ever and 


for ever. 
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r l hen flashed the living lightning A from her eyey,. 


And screams of horror rend the affrighted skies ,-2 


Not louder shrieks to* pitying heaven are cast*. 


When husbands or when lap-dogs breathe their last * 


Or when rich' China vessels fallen from high,. 


fn glittering dmt-Z and painted fragments -4 lie T 


I. Most furious indignation that a living being would or 
could express. 2. Frightened the denizens of rhe heaven? 
such as gods and angels.- 3* Powdered ruin which,- being: 
china, glittered stilk 4. Pieces which still retained on? 


them the paint with which the whole vessel was coated.- 
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Oncoming to know that a Jock of her hair had 


Ibeen cut aff by the Baron, Belinda's eyes began t« burn 


■with the fire rtf indlgr.ation. She shrieked with horror. 


.and her shrieks struck, terror in lire hearts of gods and 


angers above. Her piteous cries were even louder than 


those of a lady whose husband has breathed his last or 


’whose lap-dog is dead, or whose beautiful china poi has 


fallen from a height and broken into pieces which still 


retain their paint; or the vessel, though reduced to dust, 


shows its lustre Still* 
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Let wreaths of triumph- 1 now my temples twined 
( The victor cried) the glorious prize-3 is mine ! 

While fish in streams or birds delight in air. 

Or in a eoack-and-six- 4 the British fair,-5 
As long as Atalantis-6 shall be read, 

Or the small pillow grace a lady’s bed. 

While visits shall be paid on solemn days,-! 

When numerous wax-lights in bright order blaze. 
While nymphs-3 take treats- 9 or assignations- 10 give, 

So long my honour, name, and praise shall live ! 
What time would spare, from steel receives its date,- 11 
And monuments, like men, submit to fate ! 

Steel could the labour of the Gods destroy, -12 
And strike to dust the imperial towers of Troy;-\3 
Steel could the works of mortal pride (onfound,-\4c 
And hew- 15 triumphal arches-16 to the ground. 

What wonder then, fair nymph ! thy hairs should feel 
The conquering force of unresisted steel.-l 6. 


1. Garlands awarded in those days to honour great victors 
etc. 2. Be wrapped round the head. 3. The beautiful 
lock of hair. 4. Carriage drawn by six horses. 5. Beauti¬ 
ful English ladies. >. A book full of descriptions of scand¬ 
alous ways of men and women of the conservative class 
of people and other notable personalities, written by Mrs. 
de la Riviere Manley who, after being subjected to a 
deceptive marriage, was deserted by her man and thrown 
on her own resources. She took to writing to support her¬ 
self, and feeling bifier at the disgraceful treatment meted 
out to her, avenged herself on society by exposing its emi¬ 
nent members. 7. Days of festivities. 8. Ladies distinguis¬ 
hed for their beauty and grace. 9. Offers of entertain¬ 
ment. 10. Appointments of time and place for meeting 
in secret 11. destruction. 12. Walls of the city of Troy 
in Asia Minor were said to have been built by gods. How¬ 
ever, they were pulled down during the wars waged by 
the Greeks to rescue Helen, the wife of the Greek King of 
Sparta, whom Paris, a son of the King of Troy, had 
seduced. 13. The royal palace and other great buildings 
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Having cut Belinda’s lock of hair, the Baron addre¬ 
ssed her in exultant tones. He said—*‘I have qualified 
myself now to recieve a garland of victory to decorate my 
head. At least I have won a prize in the shape of a lock 
•of your hair. My name, fame and honour would sustain 
as long as fish and birds take delight in water and air 
respectively,* or the beautiful English ladies continue to 
enjoy riding in carriages drawn by six horses; or the book 
‘Atlantis’ remains an entertaining leading; or the ladies 
keep observing the practice of recieving visits on festive 
•days from their lovers even when reclining in bed against 
small pillows, with wax candles symmetrically atranged 
and burning brightly; and gleefully accept their invitation 
to some entertainment or appoint time and place for a 
clandestine meeting* Whatever escapes being destroyed 
bv the slow-working Nature’s destructive hands is destro¬ 
yed in times of war by the free use of steel weapons, when 
monuments no less than men meet their fate anti perish. 
Steel-weapons can destory the works of the gods even, 
just as the town of Troy biult by gods was destroyed by 
the Greeks during the Trojan war. Again, steel can make 
short work oi edifices of which men feel proud, and can 
raze to the ground stately arches built to perpetuate the 
memory of notable victories. Ifsuchisthe potency and 
power of steel what wonder then, O beautify lady, if 
your hair should submit to the irresistible force of steel 
scissors.'* 

of the City of Troy. 14. Destroy. 15. Demolish. 16. 
Victory arches raised to Commemorate notable victories 


mi wars. 
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CANTO IV 

But anxious cares the pensive nymph-l oppressed. 
And secret passions- 2 laboured in her breast, -j 
Not youthful kings in battle seized alive, 

Not scornful virgins who their charms survive ,-4 
Not ardent lovers robbed of all their bliss, 

Not ancient ladies-5 when refused a kiss,-6 

Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die. 

Not Cynthia-1 when her manteau's pinned awry,S 
F/er felt such rage, resentment, and despair, 

9 

As thou, sad virgin ! for thy ravished hair,- 9 


1. Sadly thoughtful Belinda. 2. Inner feelings. 3. Set her at 
sixes and sevens as to whether she should accept the Baron 

t 

openly as her lover or to repudiate him angrily and to 
avenge the disgrace heaped on her by him. 4. Who are 
no more as charming as in their early youth. 5. Aged 
ladies. 6. Are passed by without being kissed. 7. An 
imginary name. 8. Cloak is fastened inappropriately. 9. 
Lock of hair cut away forcibly without her knowledge 
and consent. 
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CANTO IV 

Belinda felt very sad anti sorrowful. A passion 
which she had been cherishing secretlv in her heart also 
caused her mental torture. She was torn between two 
alternatives. One was to ibiget the insult caused to her 
by the Baron and to accept him openly now as her lover, 
and the other was to suppress her secret love for him and 
indignantly resolve to avenge herseli on him. These con- 
flcting emotions filled her with moie anger and sorrow 
than would be felt by young kings captured alive by the 
enemy in battle; or by grown up virgins nursing hate and 
grievance against society for not being able to be united 
in wedlock, for which blissful consummation they have 
no hope now because of their fad« d youthful bloom; or by 
passionate lovers who have been deprived oi their happi- 
ness; or by old ladies who are passed by without being 
kissed; or by tyrant rulers who die all of a sudden without 
getting time or feeling inclined to repent for their atro¬ 
cious deeds; or by a certain lady, say Cynthia who, being 
very particular about the correctness of her dress, find s that 
her cloak has not been appropriately fastened and there¬ 
fore offends onlookers. 
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For that sad moment, when the sylphs withdrew 
And Ariel weeping fiom Belinda flew, 

Umbrielr 1 a dusky,-2 melancholy -3 sprite ,-4 
As ever sullied the jair face of light 
Down to the central earth, his proper scenes 6 
Repaired to search the gloomy Cave of Spleen. -7 
Swift on his sooty pinions- 8 flits the gnome,- 9 
And in a vapour-10 readied the dismal dome -11 
jVo vheerjul breeze this sullen region /. nows,- i 2 
The dreaded east is all the wind that blows -13 
Here in a gwtto,- 14 sheltered dose- 15 from air, 

And screened in shades- 16 fiom day’s detested glare,- 17 
She sighs for ever on her pensive bed,- 18 
Pain at her side, anti Megrim- 19 at her dead. 


1. Coined bv the poet from the word * umbra * meaning a 
dark shadow. 2. Dark. 3. morose, cheerless. 4. Spirit. 
5. Stained the light with his dark cover. 6. Right and 
appropriate place to reside in. 7. The Cheerless Chamber 
of the goddess called spleen. 8. Jet black wings. 9. A 
spirit guarding the inner paits of the earth and us tieasu- 
res. 10. Forthwith. 11. The dwelling place of the goddess 
spleen pervaded with gloom all over. 12. The place of 
the goddess spleen was nor visited by pure and pleasant 
winds. 13. Supposedly disease laden winds blew into it. 
14. Cave. 15. t?ompletely shielded. t6. Wrapped in 
darkness. 17. Distasteful light. 18. A bed on which she 
lay full of sad thoughts. 19. Pain in a part of head 
only. 
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That Belinda felt sick, sorrowful and resentful was 
not without cause. It so happened that at that sad 
moment when the spirits guarding her abandoned their 
respective posts of duty and Ariel, too, Hew away leaving 
Belinda to her fate, Umbrie 1 , a somber and dark-com- 
plexcioned spirit of the subterranean region found the coast 
clear. Umbiiel was an arch evil spirit who spread his 
dark shadow on the white shining aspect of light, as if 
put ting a black blot on its fair fate. He, OUmbriel,) 
went down at the centre of the earth where he belonged, 
to search out the dark and sectet cave whic h spleen, the 
goddes*- of ill nature, had made her abode. He flew very 
fast on Ins jet black wings and reached in a jiff\ li.e dismal 
dwelling place of goddess spleen. The residence of the 
goddess was entirely enveloped in darkness. The breezes 
that blew there were not gentle ami genial. Only the dread¬ 
ful east wind impregnated with disease and dirt visited 
that cave. In that dreary cave lived goJdes Spleen. Lying 
on her bed, she stayed brooding and heaving sighs with 
pain at her side and magnm at her head. Shorn of the 
figurative phraseology, the plain sense of the lines is that 
spleen an organ cn the left side within the chest of a 
human borlv, was supposed at the time to cause, when 
deianged, j an in the body and head, depiession of 
spirits, inclination to lay in bed in a daik room. 
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Two handmaids wait the throne- 1 : alike in place ,-2 
But differing far in figure and in face. 

Here stood Ill-nature -3 like an ancient maid,-4: 

Her wrinkled form in black and white arrayed ; 

With store of prayers,-5 for mornings, nights/ and noons. 
Her hand is filled ; her bosom with lampoons -6 
There Affectation ,-7 with a sickly mien,- 8 
Shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen,-^ 

Practised to lisp-l 0 and hang the head aside,-l 1 
Faints into airs-\2 and languishes with pride,- 13 
On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe,- 14 
Wrapt in a gown, for sickness and for show. 

The fair ones feel such maladies as these ,-15 
When each new night dress gives a new disease.- 16 


I. The seat of the goddess spleen, her bed. 2. Of equal 
status and rank. 3. The name of one of the two hand¬ 
maids. 4. A woman who reached old age without being 
able to get married. 5. A number of prayers offered. 6. 
Satires, abuses. 7. The name of the other handmaid. 8. 
Unhealthy appearance. 9. Paints her cheeks to look like a 
girl of eighteen summers. 10. To speak inarticulately to 
pretend that she was still a child and not of advanced age. 

II. To tilt her head to one side as a sign of shyness and 
modestv characteristic of unsophisticated maidenhood. 
12. Affects falling into swoons as if she were a delicate 
girl. 13. Displays feebleness like a beautiful slender girl 
when put to some bodily strain and takes pride in doing so. 
14. Lies down with feigned sickness. 15. Beautiful girls 
usually show such false indispositions. 16. Whenever she 
puts on a new dress at night she lies with a pretence of 
illness so that her lovers may find excuse to enter her bed¬ 
room to enquire and to admire her charms, her quilt and 
her gown. 
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Two female servants stood waiting upon the goddess 
Spleen. Although both of them were equal in status yet 
they were wholly unlike in their body and looks. One 
of them was called 'Ill-nature 1 , She stood on one side like 
an old unmarried woman. Her body, full of wrinkles all 
over, was clothed in black and white dress. Though she 
prayed with folded hands in the morning, noon and even¬ 
ing yet her heart was full of abuses and satires, a necessary 
accompaniment of being unloved and, therefore, depri¬ 
ved of married bliss. 

The second female servant was called 'Affectation 1 . 
She stood on the other side of the goddess. She too was old 
and her looks had none of the freshness of youth. Neve¬ 
rtheless, she prenteded to be a girl of eighteen by painting 
her cheeks red. She even practised imperfection in 
speech arid affected a child-like pronunciation of wotds. 
She also tilted her head aside to pose the innocence and 
and modesty of a maiden, and even assumed airs of going 
into a faint or a fit of exhaustion like a girl of delicate 
frame, taking pride in all that. Whenever she prepared 
a new quilt or a new gown, she Jay down on the quilt 
wearing the gown and feign sickness. It was a fashion 
among charming girls of the day to affect indisposition 
and take to bed so that their lovers could enter their bed¬ 
rooms to enquire and admire their quilt and gown. If 
there was a new quilt and new gown every night, there 
would be a new disease on each such occasion, drawing 
lovers to their bed-side. 
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Aconstant vapour- 1 o’er the palace flies; 

Strange phantoms -2 rising as the mists arise; 

Dreadful, as hermit’s dreams in haunted shades-% 

Or bright, as visions of expiring maids.-Ac 

Now glaring fiends- 5 and snakes on rolling spires ,-6 

Pale spectres-1 gaping tombs,- 8 and purple fires : 

Now lakes of liquid gold, Elysian scenes,- 9 
And crystal domes, and angels in machines,-10 

1. Mist, haze. 2. Ghosts. 3. Dark places frequented by 
ghosts. 4. mental recollections of lovers and love-meetings 
by un-married girls on their death-bed. 5. Dazzling 
devils. 6. Coiled formations. 7. Pale looking ghosts. 8. 
Tombs left open after the body buried therein is out on a 
stroll according to a superstitious belief. 9. Glorious 
visions like that of heaven. 10. Angels coming down to 

intervene in human affairs. In Greek plays, whenever a 
god or angel had to be introduced to save a critical situa* 
tion, he was lowered on to the stage from above with the 
help of a machine. 
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A bank of misty cloud hovered over the cave where¬ 
in lay the goddess Spleen. Wherever this cloud lifted, 

t 

there appeared strange and unreal shapes and forms. 
These appearances were either like the dreadful dreams 
seen by a hermit living in a lovely place haunted by evil 
spirits or were bright and lovely like the recollections of 
young unmarried girls who on their death-bed, recall to 
mind their loven and the blissful moments spent in their 
company. Some times there burst upon view coiled 
snakes, or pale apparitions of dis-embodied spirits, or 
tombs left open after the buried dead came out for a 
stroll, or purple-coloured flames, or demons with fierce 
and dazzling stares. Another moment there would appear 
lakes of molten gold, heavenly sights, palaces constructed 
in crystal and angels who descended to earth to help hu¬ 
man beings out of their dire difficulties* 
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Unnumbered throngs -1 on every side are seen, 

Of bodies changed to various forms by Spleen. 

Here living tea-pots -2 stand, one arm held out. 

One bent ; the handle this, and that the spout : 

A pipkin -3 there, like Homer's tripod walks ; 

Here sighs a jar, and there a goose-pi t -5 talks; 

Men prove with child-6 as powerful fancy works. 

And maids turned bottles call aloud for corks. 

1. A huge crowd. 2. Living women believing themselves 
to be tea-pots. 3. A small earthen pot. 4. Table or 
stool having three legs like as mentioned in Homer’s 
Greek Poem ‘Iliad*. 5. A dish of roasted goose-meat. 
6. Imagine themselves to be pregnant women. 
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Goddess Spleen changed a large number of men and 
women into strange figures. A number of women standing 
at a place there got the hallucination that they were tea* 
pots. They had one arm stretched out to imitate the 
spout of the pot and the other one bent akimbo on the hip 

i 

to shape the handle of it. At another place a woman, 
imagining herself to be an earthen pot moved like tripods 
mentioned in Homer’s poem ‘//jW’, Yet another woman 
there regarded herself a jar and stood sighing, One more 
woman on the spot got the notion that she was a goose-pie 
and even than talked on. So complete and curious ft as 

i 

the delusion spread by goddess Spleen that men-folk ima* 
gined that they were women with a child in their womb, 
and maidens, regarding themselves to be bottles, called 
aloud to be corked. The plain sense of the piece is that 
a deranged spleen so perverts the working of people’s 
mind that they begin to imagine themselves something 
strange and unreal in their person. 
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Safe passed the gnome through this fantastic band A r 
A branch of healing spleenwori-2 in his hand. 

Then thus address’d the power : ‘Hail, wayward Queen l 
Who rule the sex -3 to fifty from fifteen : 

Parent of vapours 4 and of female nit-5, 

Who give the hysteric -6 or poetic fit-7 f 

On various tempers act by various ways. 

Make some take physic -8 others scribble-9 plays; 

Who cause the proud their visits to delay. 

And send the godly AO in a pelA I to pray. 

1. Group of people full of strange fancies. 2. A plant 
supposed to nullify the ill effects of deranged spleen. 
3. Exercise influence over women. 4. Cause of dejection. 
5. Women’s ingenuity. 6. Upsurge of emotions, otherwise 
a disease of the nerves which throws the patient into fits 
of laughing or crying- 7. A mood to write verses. 8* 
Medicine. 9. Write carelessly so as to produce nothing: 
useful* 10. Pious people. 11. A fit of ill humour. 
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Umbriel, the gnome who has his abode in the in* 

terior of the earth and guards the treasures there, passed 
through the throng of men and women who were imagin¬ 
ing themselves to l e some one or something ridiculously 

different from their real sort under the peculiar influence 
of the powers of goddess spleen. He held in his hand a 

twig of the plant called spleenw'ort which made him safe 

against that influence. Gaining the presence of goddess 
spleen, he addressed her thus—‘'O wayward queen, you 

exercise great influence over women varying in ages from 

fifteen to fifty; you make them dejected and originate 
their wits; you give them hysteria and inspire poets; you 
affect people of different temperament in different ways; 
consequently, some of them take to medicine under the 
notion that they are ill while others occupy themselves 
in writing plays which have no merit. Again, you 
make people proud and so full of notions of self-impor- 
tancc that they regard it below their dignity to go and 
visit their new neighbours. You also give the, pious 
people a sudden fit of ill humour, driving them to pray.** 
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A nymph- 1 there is, that ail thy power disdains-2 
And thousand more in equal mirth maintains-^. 

But oh l if e’er thy gnome could spoil a grace-4 r 
Or raise a pimple on a beauteous face. 

Like citron-waters-5 matrons’ cheeks inflame-6. 

Or change cvmplexions-1 at a losing game; 

If e’er with airy horns- 8 I planted heads, 

Or rumpled -9 petticoat or tumbledAi ) beds, 

Or caused suspicion when no soul was rudeA I r 
Or discomposed- 12 the head-dress of a prude A 3, 

Or e’er to costive- 14 lap-dog gave disease. 

Which not the tears of brightest eyesAb could ease; 

Hear me and touch Belinda with chagrinA6 , 

That single act gives half the world the spleenA~. 

I. A young and beautiful maiden. 2. Hates, holds in 
contempt. 3. Keeps a large number of her friends and 
admirers in pleasant and cheerful mood. 4. Make an 
attractive thing ugly. 5. Wine sweetened with citron juice. 
6. Produce a blush on. 7. Make them become pale by 
putting them under a false fear. 8. imaginary horns. 
9: Greased. 10. Disorganised. 11. No one kissed her 
rudely. 12. Put into wrong style. 13. A woman who 
affects excessive sense of propriety and formalism. 14. 
Constipated. 15* Most beautiful woman. 16. Vexation, 
annoyance. 17. Dejection supposed to be the result of a 
deranged spleen- 
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Having thus eulogised the goddess spleen, Umbriel 
proceeded to excite the ire of the goddess to fulfil his 
object. Said he—“There is a beautiful lady (meaning 
Belinda), O goddess, who holds you in contempt in as 
much as she is not only cheerful and free from ill humour 
herself but keeps thousands of her friends and admirers in 
merry and mirthful mood ” Informing the goddess thus 
he, Umbriel, began to enumerate his own powers of 
creating mischief. He said that he could make charming 
things ugly; could mar the beauty of a face by raising 
pimples on it; could produce a blush on the cheeks of a 
lady of sober habits the like of whirh is produced by drin¬ 
king wine flavoured with citron Juice; could make a lady 
turn pale by creating in her mind an apprehension that 
she would lose the game; could make husbands imagine 
that horns had appeared on their heads and hence their 
wives were immoral; could crease a lady*s petticoat to 
create on others an impression of her having enjoyed a 
sexual intercourse with a man; could ruffle the bed in 
such a way as to lead any one to conclude that the lady 
had been lying in it with a man; could cause a lady to 
blush as if red with rage on being rudely behaved by some 
one while nothing of the sort has happened; could put into 
disorder the head-dress of a lady of affected mannerism 
to make her appear guilty of impropriety; could make the 
constipated lap-dog victim of a disease which would never 
be cured however much its owner’s lovely eyes may shed 
tears of sorrow and distress-(Having thus narrated the 
various evils which he had the power to create, he impre¬ 
ssed upon »he goddess that he was as much an instrument 
of mischief and misery as the goddess herself, and thus her 
collaborator deserving consideration at her hands.) Umbriel 
therefore, beseeched her to grant him the favour of casting 
her malignant spell on Belinda so as to make her feel 
morose, mortified and miserable in mind and manners. 
Seeing her mirth-less and humourless, the whole host of 
her friends and admirers would become joyless and 
hapless. So, the. action on Belinda would produce far- 
reaching repercussions and almost half the world would 

come under her sway. 
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The goddess with a discontented air -1 
Seems to reject him -2 though she grants his prayer. 
A won dr dus bag with both her hands she binds. 
Like that where once Ulysses held the winds-3 . 
There she collects the force of female lungs- 4, 

Sighs, sobs, and passions and the war of tongues-b, 

A vial next she fills with fainting fears-6. 

Soft sorrows, melting griefs, and flowing tears. 

The gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away, 

Spreads his black wings and slowly mounts to day-1 , 
Sunk in Thalestris* arms the nymph he found. 

Her eyes dejected-Q and her hair unbound. 

Full o’er their heads the swelling bag he rent- 9, 
And all the Furies -10 issued at the vent- 11. 

Belinda burns with more than mortal ire t -12 
And fierce Thalestris fans the rising fire. 


1. A show of dis-satisfaction. 2. Disapprove of him.. 3. 
Ulysses was the king of the island of Ithaca. He became 
one of the suitors of Helen, but despairing of success 
married Penelope. When Helen was seduced by Paris, 
the son of the king of Trov, and carried off to his country. 
Ulysses joined the other Greek princes in the expedition 
to recover her. During the Trojan war he was distingui¬ 
shed for his prudence, sagacity and valour. After the war, 
he embarked to return home, and was given a bag by 
Aeolus the god of winds in which all the adverse winds 
were shut up so that his ship may sail smoothly across the 
sea to his native land. 4. Lungs in the human body per¬ 
form the function of breathing. The lungs of women pro¬ 
vide them with power to sigh and sob. 5. Noisy quarrel. 
6. Fears that cause fainting fits. 7. Comes up into day¬ 
light from the dark sub-terranean cave of goddess spleen* 
8. Downcast eyes. 9. Tore open. 10. Violent passions. 
U. Through the opening. 12. Becomes terribly angry. 
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Goddess spleen did not show a favourable attitude to 
Umbriel in connection with his request for mortifying 
Belinda. Rather she appeared to reject the request. And 
^ et she bestowed a couple of gifts on Umbriel in fulfilment 
of his request. All those whose nature is malignant do 
things with ill grace, and goddess Spleen was of malignant 
nature. Of the gifts she unceremoniously thrust into the 
hands of Umbirel, one wai a big picked with all the 

strength of female lungs which women employ in sighing, 
sobbing, rampaging and quarreling loudly. She tied the 
mouth of this bag with her own hands. It was a wondrous 
bag, such as was given to Ulysses, the victor of the Trojan 
war, by Aeolus, the keeper of winds, shutting into it all 
the unfavourable winds so that Ulysses could have smooth 
sailing across the sea to his coun*rv. The other gift given 
to Umbiiel by the goddess was a small vial containing soft 
sorrows, mild griefs, fears producing fainting fits and tears 
which flow incessantly in tiny drops. Umbriel was quite 
pleased on getting ihe gifts. He spreads his black wings, 
leaves the dark cave of goddess spleen, and rises up to 
the surface of the earth into daylight, laden with the 
vicious gifts. 

Belinda was lying on the lap of her friend Thalestris 
with downcast eyes and dishevelled hair. Umbriel opened 
the mouth of the wondrous bag and emptied its contents 
over the heads of both Belinda and her friend Under 
the effect of the furious contents of the bag, Belinda be¬ 
came violently angry, and her friend Thalestris fanned 
the fire of her anger which,was already becoming intense. 
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f O wretched maid !* she spread her hands, and cried, 
(While Hampton’s echoes, 'Wretched maid !* replied) 

‘Was it for this you took such constant care, 

The bodkin,- 1 comb, and essence-2 to prepare ? 

For this your locks in paper durance-3 bound, 

For this with torturing irons-4- wreathed around ? 

For this with fillets- 5 strained -6 your tender head. 

And bravely bore the double loads of lead ,-7 
Gods 1 shall the ravisher-3 display your hair. 

While the fops envy-9 and the ladies stare MO 
Honour forbid Ml at whose unrivalled shrine-12 
Ease, pleasure, virtue, all our sex resign.- 13 

1. Ladies’ hair-pin. 2. Perfumes. 3. Paper used to make 
womens’ hair curlv. 4. Tongs of iron used for twisting 
hair into curls. 5. Strings or bands to tie round the head. 
6. Made uncomfortably tight. 7. Lead fasteners for 
fastening the curl naners. That is one load. Another 
load is that of lend curls which are used to impart to the 
hair a dark shade. 8 The Baron who clipped off a lock of 
Belinda's hair. 9. Fashionable youths regretting that they 
were themselves not as luckv as the Baron. 10. Ladies view 
the thing with dismay and horror. 11. May the incident 
not happen because that would sully the reputation of 
women. 12. Incomparably superior excellence of women’s 
honour or reput ition. 13. Ladies gladly give up their 
comforts, pleasures and even their virtuous ways for the 
sake of their reputation for fashion ard form. 
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Thalestris spread out her hands in a gesture of open 
censure. In a fulminating tone she spoke so loudly that 
her words echoed and reechoed from all sides in the 
Hampton Court. Giving a taunting ting to her voice she 

addressed Belinda thus—“O wretched young lady, was it 
to this end that you bestowed so much care on your hair 
by preparing perfumes for them, combing and fixing 
them with hair-pins ? Did you for this purpose enclose 
them in curl-papers, twisted them with tongs, bound 
\our delicate head w»ith straining strips of ribbon, bore 
the double weight of lead fasteners to fasten curl-papers 
and of lead-curls to impart to the hair a dark hue? It 
would be disastrous if the Baton were to show' the lock 
which he has forcibly cut off from your head, to fashion¬ 
able. youths w' »o would envy his grc.'i ■ good luck, while 

the ladies would regard him with a feeling of fear and 

horror. For the sake of women’s honour which ladies 
place above their comforts, pleasures and even virtue, 

may there happen no such incident.” 
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Methinks already I your tears survey t -\ 

Already hear the horrid things they say, 

Already see you a degraded toast t ~2 
And all your honour in a whisper lost- 3 ! 

How shall I, then, your hapless fame-4: defend ? 

*1 will then be infamy to seem your friend ! 

And shall this prize, the inestimable prize,-5 
Exposed through crystals to the gazing eyes. 

And heightened by the diamond's circling rays t -7 
On that rapacious hand 8 for ever blaze ?-0 
Sooner shall grass in Hyde park Circus- 10 grow. 

And wits- 11 take lodgings in the sound ajBow;- 12 
Sooner let earth, air, sea, to chaos fall. 

Men, monkeys, lap-dogs, parrots, perish all !’ 

I. Observe you shedding tears. 2. A person whose health 

is not drunk to at banquets because of damaged reputation 

and character. 3. Destroyed through defamatory talks 

going round in low tones. 4 Damaged reputation. 5. 

T1 e precious lock of hair. 6 exhibited from under a glass. 

7. Brilliant rays of light reflected from the piece of dia¬ 
mond. 8. The hand of the Baron who lav a violent hand 

0 

on Belinda’s locks of hair. 9. Shine glaringly. 10. The 
lawns in the garden of London called the H\de Park. 

II. Intellectual people. 12. The locality inhabited by 
working class people where peals of the bells of the church 
called Bow are distinctly heard. 
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I can visualise the situation as it wonld develop in 
consequence of this foul act of the Baron. In days to 
come, you cannot help sheddii g profuse tears because 
there is vi f e talk about you going round among the people 
as I anticipate. I also foresee that you are no longer a 
respectable beauty whose health is drunktoat banquets, 
but a disgraced entitv whose 1 c.i.cur has boen destroyed 
for ever by people propagating scandal through whispers. 
In the circumstances, it would be impossible for me to 
vindicate your name and fame, for any one who stands by 
you in vour degraded position and is known to be your 
friend will also become debased in people's e>es. Will the 
Baron always wear that precious prize of your lock under 
a glass in a ring enhancing its beauty by the brilliant rays 
of the diamond with which that ring is set ? And will he, 
a vim al plundeicr, openly and unreservedly exhibit it 
for one and all to stare at ? Before the Baron starts that 
m schief, be that the Hyde Park is wholly deserted and 
it. lawns are overgrown with grass; the wise and witty 
peoj v. of high social stall.s are scaled cio.^n to the level of 
ordinary folk living in the neighbourhood of the Bow 
Church where church-bells are easily and distinctly 
audible; the eaith, the air and the sea all become erratic 
and unstable ; and all the living crcatuies, such as men, 
monkeys, lap-dog* and parrots, meet their doom. 
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She said ; then raging to Sir Plume repairs. 

And bids her beau.- 1 demand the precious hairs : 

{Sir Plume of amber snuff-box-2 justly vain,- 3 
And the nice conduct -4 of a clouded cane) -5 
With earnest eyes and round unthinking face,-6 
He first the snuff-box opened, then the case,-! 

And thus broke out —‘Mv Lord, whv, what the devil ?-8 
Zounds !-9 damn the lock ! Yore Gad- 10 you must be civil !-l I 
Plague on *t ! *tis past a jest—nay prithee,-\3 pox !-14 
Give her the hair*—he spoke and rapped his box. 

1. Her lover. 2. Snuff is pulvarised tobacco which is 
sniffed in small .juamities short inteivals for its stimula¬ 
ting efFect. Amber is an yellow transparent stuff of which 
the small handy box was made to hold the snuff. 3. Had 
reason to be p r oud of it because of its fine material and 
workmanship and of its being an index of its owner's 
high social status. 4. Graceful manner of wielding it. 
5. Dark coloured cane serving for a walking stick 6. A 
face bearing no sign of intelligence. 7. The subject of 
Belinda's lock of hair 8. What roguish deed it was. 9. 
The wounds on the body of chrisf. The word is an oath 
in contracted form, the expanded form being—*1 swear by 
the wounds of Christ * 10. God. 11. Must be well-behaved. 

* 

12. The act of cutting the lock of hair be cursed. 13.1 
pray thee. 14. Small-pox. 
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Having spoken thus to Belinda. ThaJei'ris, still hof 
with rage, approached her lover, Sir Plume, an I asked 
him to go to the Baron and demand the return of Belinda’s 
jock of hair. Sir Plume was justly proud of his snuff-box 
made of amber and also of the way m which he. held his 

dark-coloured cane. His round face bore rio signs of in¬ 
telligence although his eyes shone with the light of earnest¬ 
ness. In the presence of the Baron he first opened his 
snuff-box and then put the case on behalf ofBelindar 
Mixing his speech with oaths and curses he addressed the 
Baron thus—“My lord, what the devil is this misdeed and 
why ? I swear by the wounds of christ and say that the 
lock of hair be damned. Before God you must be civil 

and well-behaved. Be that deed of yours accursed. If it 

was intended to be joke then the joke has been overdone. 

I beseech you to return Belinda’s lock to her, failing which 

you may be seized with small-pox.” At the end of his 

address he tapped his snuff-box to detach a small quantity 

of the stuff from the mass. 
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‘It grieves me much* (replied the peer again) 

‘Who speaks so wellA should ever apeak in vain, 

But by this lock, this sacred lock, I swear, 

(Which never more shall join its parted hair ;-2 
Which never more its honours shall renew ,-3 

Clipped from the lovely head where late it grew) *4 
That while my nostrils draw the vital air>-5 
This hand which w'on it shall for ever wear.* 

He spoke, and speaking in proud triumph spread *6 
The long~contended honours -7 of her head. 

1» Sarcastic expression for sir plume’s cursing and swear¬ 
ing blunt speech. 2. Shall become part of the entire 
mass of Belinda’s hair Horn which it has been separated. 
3. Shall recover its honourable status of growing on 
Belinda’s well shaped head. 4. Was growing till recently. 
5. Breathing to live, remained alive. C. Exhibited. 7. The 
long-sought lock of Belinda's hair the possession of whiefi 
was a matter of honour and privilege. 
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The Baron, in reply to Sir Plumed address, said 
that he regretted that Sir Plume’s nice speech ^sarcastic 
expression) was to prove useless and infructuous. Pro* 
cceding further he said—“By this lock of hair which is 
sacred to me; which shall never be re-united now with the 
hair from which it has parted company ; which shall 
never regain Its honour of growing on the beautiful head 
of Belinda; and which has been shorn off from where it 
was growing till recently; I swear that as lrng as I am 
alive I shall always wear it on the finger of my hand 
which won it.” Having spoken in these accents, the 
Baron, with an attitude of pride in his victory, exhibited 
his much prized and honoured lock of Eelinda’s hair to 
possess which he had been making efforts for long. 
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But Urn brie], hateful gnome \Jorbears not so;* 1 
H : brc ks th J vial 2 whence t 1 e sorrows flow. 


Then see ! the nymph- 1 -) in beauteous grief A appears ; 
Her e\es half-languishing ,-5 half-drowned in team -6 
On her heaved bosom-1 hung her di ooping head, 
Which, with a sigh, she raised; and thus she said. 


1. Does not refrain from mischief. 2. The small bottle 


filled with sorrow and grief by goddess spleen and given 


to the spirit umbriel. 3. Tel in da. 4. Grief felt by the 


beautiful Belinda. 5. Partly lowered. 6. Half filled with 


tears. 7; Breast rising and failing v ith sighs. 
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Umbriel, the gnome who used to guard the interior 
of the earth and its treasures and was of malevolent dispo¬ 
sition, did not stop here and played further mischief. He 
now broke upen on Belinda’s head the small bottle which 
he had obtained from goddess Spleen and which the godd¬ 
ess had filled with sorrows and griefs. Consequently, 
Belinda who had been agitated with anger up till now 
under the influence of the contents of the bag packed with 
passions by goddess spleen, now ceased to be angry but 
became full of sorrow and grief instead. She sat with 
half-drooping eyes, half full of tears. Her head hung low 
on her breast which was rising and falling with sights of 
grief. After a while, she raised her head with a deep sigh 


and began to speak. 
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‘For ever cursed be this detested day. 

Which snatched my best, my favourite curl away t 
Happy f ah ten times happy had I been. 

If Hampton Court these eyes had never seen 1 
Yet am not I the first mistaken maid y - 1 
By love of courts-*!, to numerous ills betrayed-3. 

Oh had I rather un-admired remained 
In some lone isle or distant northern land; 

Where the gilt chariot A never marks the way-5, 

Where none learn ombre-5 none e’er taste bohea-1 f 
There kept my charms concealed-8 from mortal eye-9 f 
Like roses, that in deserts bloom and die. 

What moved my mind with youthful lords to roam -10 ? 

Oh had I stayed, and said my prayers at home ! 

1. Erring lady. 2. Love of the society of men of high 
rank. 3. Victim of a lot of evils. 4. Glittering carriage. 
5. Passes and re-passes on and along a road. 6. A game 
of cards. 7. A kind of tea. 8. Kept my beauty hidden.. 
9. Gaze of human beings. 10. To move about in the 
company of young nobles. 
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Belinda cursed the detestable day on which she lost 
her best and most cherished lock of hair and said—“I 
would have been ten times happy if I had not come to the 
Hampton court palace. Yet on a little reflection she reali¬ 
sed with some measure of relief that she was not the first 
maid who had suffered the evil consequences of mixing 
with the group of men of noble rank. Would that I had 
rather remained unadmired in some lowly island, or in 
some far oft northern country, where glittering carnages 
do not pass and re-pass and where no one plays the card 
game Ombre or ever drinks cohea. In such a secluded 
place I would have had my beauty hidden from human 
gaze like roses that bloom and wither in deserts unknown 
and un-spot ted, I do not know why I have been moving 
in the company of young lords instead of staying at home 


and occupying myself with prayers.” 
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’Twas this, the morning omens seemed to tell. 

Thrice from my trembling hand the patch box-] fell; 

'Fhe tottering-China-2 shook without a wind. 

Nay, Poll- sat mute, and Shock- 4 was most unkind 5 
A sylph- Li too warned me of threats of fate,- 6 
In myito visions-! now believed too late-ti 
See the poor remnants of these slighted hatrs-9! 

My hand shall rend what ev’n thy rapine spares'. -10 
These in two sable ringlets -11 taught to break-VI ; 

Once gave new beauties to the snowy neck; 

The sister-lock- 13 new sits uncouthAA alone. 

And in its fellow's fateAh foresees its own; 

Uncurled it hangs, the fatal shears demands,- 16 
And tempts once more thy sacrilegious hands- 17. 

Oh hadst thou, cruel l been content to seize 
Hairs less in sightAH or any hairs but these V 

t. A fancy box holding small pieces of black silk etc. stuck 
on the face by ladies of 17th, and 18th. centuries to bring 
out the complexion by contrast. 2. Shaking china vessels 
preparatory to their falling down. 3. Parrot. 4. The 
lap-dog of Belinda, 5. A spirit, o. Impending mishap, 
7. Dreams. 8. Realised the truth of when that reali¬ 
sation could not be used to advantage. 9. Disgraced 
hairs, 10. Left intact by the robbing hand. 11. Two* 
shining black curly strands. 12. Trained to fall apart, 
13. The remaining lock. 14. Graceless, awkward. 15. 
The misfortune that befell its compeer lock. 16. Clamo¬ 
urs to be cut off. 17. Hands that have commited a foul 
act, 18. Not prominent. 
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Belinda now clearly understands that it was this 
disgrace which the omens appearing in the morning seemed 
to foretell. She recalls to mind that her patch-box fell 
thrice from her trembling hands that morning; the china 
jars shook without any blast of wind blowing into the 
room against them; the parrot sat tongue-tied; the dog 
called shock behaved wickedly and a spirit also warned 
her in a dream of the adverse working of fate. Although 
she now believed in all tho^e omens, but the belief came 
too late to be of any use. She now' shows to the gathering 
the unfortunate remnants of the disgraced hair of her head 
and declares to the Baron that she would herself cut off 
what had been left intact by his plundering hand. She 
adds that she had trained her hair to fall in two curly 
locks which augmented the beauty of her snow-white 
neck. With one of the locks being cut off, the remain¬ 
ing one has been left lovely and charniles In the fate of its 

fellow it sees its own ruin, and hanging uncurled, demands 
the application of scissors to itself too, thus tempting your 
foul hand to commit the unholy act once again. Oh 1 
you heartless soul, I would not have felt so bitter if you 
had cut off some less prominent hair, or any other hair of 
my head, than those forming the lock ihat you have 
shorn off. 
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CANTO V 

She said : the pitying audience -1 melt in tears.-2 
But fate and Jove* 3 had stopped the Baron's ears-4. 
In vain Thalestris with reproach assails-5. 

For who can move-6 when fair Belinda fails ? 

Not half so fixed the Trojan-1 could remain, 
Whil* Anna- 8 begged and Dido-9 reged in fain-10, 


I. Tersons sympathising with Belinda. 2. Moved to weep 
compassionately. 3. The lord of the gods, Jupiter of 
Greek mythology. 4. Rendered the Baron deaf so far as 
Belin a’s wailings were concerned. 5. Heaps rebukes. 
6. Who can make him relent. 7. The hero of Troy named 
Aeneas. 8. The sister of Dido. 9. The queen of carthage. 
10. Pressed vehemently without success. 

(Aeneas was the son-in-law of the king of Troy. At 
the end of the war in which Troy was destroyed he escaped 
with his father and son with a fleet of twenty ships. But 
he was ship-wrecked near Carthage. The queen of Car¬ 
thage, named Dido fell in love with him. But he left 
Carthage by order of the gods and did not heed the impa¬ 
ssioned importunities of Dido and the solicitations of her 
sister Anna and actually departed from their country. 
Dido thereupon committed suicide in despair.) 
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CANTO V 

Al thes: gr'ef-lad ;n woids of Belinda the audience 
■shed tears of pity. But the Baron felt no compassion. 
N )t in the least. It seemed, as if, destiny and the 
lord of gods—Jove, had plugged his ears so that none of 
Belinda’s wailings and whimperings reached his heart. 
Thelestris also heaped reproaches on him. But what effect 
•could her rebukes produce when a beauty like Belinda 

failed to melt him with her tears. The Baron remained 


adamant throughout like the Trojan hero whom the pra¬ 
yers and pressure of Dido and her sister Anna could not 


bend to their will. 
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Then grave Clarissa graceful waved her fan; 

Silence ensued, and thus the nymph began. 

4 Say, why are beauties praised and honoured most, 

The wise marts passion- 1, and the vain man's toast-2 ? 

Why decked -3 with all that land and sea afford-4. 

Why Angels called and Angel-like adored-b , 

Why round our coaches crowd the white-gloved beaux-6 , 
Why bows the side box-7 from iss inmost rows ?-8 
How vain are all these glories-9 all our pains -10 
Unless good sense preserve what beauty gains-\ 1 
That men may say, when we the front-box grace-12 
“Behold the first in virtue as inface-\Z /** 

1. The object of wise men's ardent love. 2. The object 
of platitudinous talk by vain-glorious person in propos¬ 
ing and drinking to their health. 3. Decorated. 
4. That land and sea can produce and provide. 5. Wors¬ 
hipped like angels. 6. Wealthy and fashionable young 
men among whom putting on white gloves was in vogue 
in those days. 7. People sitting in side boxes in a theatre 
show respect by bowing their head. 8. The hindmost row 
of seats in the box. 9. Honours and compliments. 10. 
Tedious task putting on embellishment to augment the 
beauty of face and person. 11. The honours and compli¬ 
ments recieved by virtue of beauty. 12. Occupy the 
front box in the theatre; 13. In beauty. 
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Clarissa who had provided the Baron with a pair of 
scissors to shear off Belinda’s lock looked grave. She 
waved her fan gracefully, and as she did, every one 
present there became silent. Then she spoke and said— 
#{ whv are beautiful women, whom wise men love ardent- 
ly and whom the vain —glorious persons treat with plati¬ 
tudes in drinking to their health, are highly honoured and 
praised; why are they decorated with all the fine things 
which the land and the sea produce and provide; why are 
they called angels and adored as such; why fashionable 
and rich young men collect round their carriages; why 
the gentlemen sitting in the inmost rows of seats in the 
side-boxes at a theatre bow to them in their front seats. 
These honour^ and compliments paid to beautiful ladies 
and the labours which they take to enhance their beauty 
and loveliness are of little use and avail unless they have 
the good sense to retain the love and esteem which, by 
virtue of their beauty, they have won from their lovers 
and admirers. If they possess that good sense, then all 
the gentlemen on seeing them seated in the front boxes at 
a theatre would say that they rank as high in virtue as in 
beauty. 
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Oh 1 if to dance all nigh , and dress a.l day, 

Charmed, the small-pox-\ >r chaste old-age away-% 

Who would not scorn what housewife'*s cares producers. 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of use ? 

To pate -4, nay ogle-b might become a saint-6 , 

Nor could it sure be such a sin to paint-1 

1. Kept the small-pox spell-bound so as not to attack. 

2. Prevented old age from appearing in one’s body. 3. 
The physical exertion to which a woman running a house¬ 
hold is put. 4. To appV a snail piece of black colour to 

her face by a lady to bring out the complexion by con¬ 
trast. 5. Dart amorouj gU nces at. 6* Might become a 


virtue. 7. To colour artificially. 
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Proceeding further, clarissa said—“If dancing all 

the night and changing clothes every now and then all 

through the day could protect woman against the onslught 

of such dreadful diseases as the small-pox, or against the 

advent of old age, then no woman would care to become 

a housewife and thereby take upon herself the toilsome 

burden of running a house. Nor would she care to learn 

a single useful thing relating to worldly life. On the 

contrary, relieved from the dual danger of disease and old 

age, all the beautiful ladies would spend their time in f* i* 

volities. It would not be considered reprehensible then to 

apply black patches by lovely maidens to their faces to 

augment the beauty of their appearance by contrast, or 

to adorn them with paints. Not only that, there would 
not be the least impropriety or sin in darting amorous 
glances towards young r.nd handsome gentlemen.” 
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But since, alas ! frail beauty -1 must decay. 

Curled or uncurled, since locks will turn to grey; 

Since painted or not painted, all shall fade, 

And she who scorns a man -2 must die a maid-3, 

What then remains but well our power to use-4, 

And keep good-humour stil) whatever we lose-5 ? 

And turst me, dear ! good-humour can prevail. 

When airs-6 , and flights -7, and screams, and scolding fail. 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll- ; 

Charms strike the sight-9, but merit wins the soul'. 

I. The fleeting charm of good looks. 2. Spurns the advances 
of a lover 3. Remain unmarried. 4. Make full use of the 
conquering power of beauty and > outh. 5. The reference 
is obviously to the loss of a lock of hair suffered by 
Belinda. 6. Assumed poses 7. Violent temper. 8. May 
throw glances with their pretty eyes, 9. Affect only the 
eyes of the onlooker. 
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But however much lamentable, the fact remains that 
beauty must decay sooner or later; that locks whether 
curled or uncurled will become grey one day; that the 
face whether painted or unpainted will lose its bloom at 
last and that the lady who spurnr a lover while her youth 
and beauty last will remain a maid all her life because 
no man will be drawn to her with intent to marry when 
her youth and beauty are gone. Hence the only course 
left for us women is to take full advantage of our youth 
and youthful charms and keep us in good humour, not' 
withstanding any loss or losses that migii.* befall us. Believe 
me, my dear Belinda, that good humour captivates a man's- 
heart when an assumed pose, violent temper, shrieks and 
abuses all prove unavailing. It is not enough that beauti* 
ful maids should try to allure men by excercising the 
charm of their lovely eyes. Such charms delight only the 

sight of the onlooker and achieve a superficial infatuation, 
while the virtue of good humour goes deeper and toucher 
the heart and soul of a man* 
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So spoke the dam- 1 but no applause ensued-2 
Belinda frowned, Thalestris called her prude-8 
*To arms, to arms !* the fierce virago-4 cries, 

And swift as lightning to the combatflies-5. 

All side in parties -G and begin the attack; 

Fans clap, silks rustle, and tough whalebones crack-1 \ 

Heroes* and heroines’ shouts confusedly rise-8, 

And base-0 and treble-10 voices strike the skies. 

No common weapons in their hands are found. 

Like gods they fight, nor dread a mortal wound. 1 

1. Misprint for dame which means a lady. 2. No one 
greeted the speech with approval 3. A woman w ho pre¬ 
tends to be modest. 4. A masculine woman of violent 
temper. 5. Rushes forth to fight. 6. All present grouped 
themselves in two parties as each other’s opponents in a 
fight. 7. The hard whale-bones distending the ladies* 
petticoats broke with a noise in the course of the melee. 
8. Go up in a mixed babble. 0. The grave and deep voices 
of men. 10. ihe shrill and sibilant cries of women. 11 
Wound as sustained by mortal human beings. 
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Clarissa’s speech did not impress the audience and 

no one greeted it with approval. Belinda reacted to it 

with a frov\n of resentment and Thalestris called its author 

a woman who pretends to be mode** In a fierce mood 

the bold and bellicose Thalestris called upon those present 

to start a battle, leading the attack herself with lightning 

swiftness. The audience grouped themselves in two 

opposing parties, the one siding with the Baron and the 

* 

other with Belinda, and the fight commenced. Fans of 
the ladies moved noisily, their silk dt eases produced a 
rustle and the whale-bones of their petticoats caused a 
cracking noise. The mingled shouts of ladies and gentle¬ 
men rose in confusion. Tnc grave and deep voices of the 
gents and the shrill and sibilant cries of the ladies filled 
the air. The fight, however, was not with weapons in the 
real sense of the term but with words and gestures. So 
like immortal gods and goddesses, they fought without 
fear of being physically wounded or killed. 
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So when bold* 1 Homer makes the gods engaged 
And heavenly breasts .3 with human passions rage-% 

’Gainst Pallas ,**5 Mars.*6 Latona»l, Hemes-ft arms ; 

And all Olympus -9 rings with loud alarms : 

Jove*s~\0 thunder roars, heaven trembles*\\ all, around, 

Blue Neptune storms 12 the bellowing deeps* 13 resound :-14 
Earth shakes her nodding towers the ground gives way,* 15 
And the pale ghosts -16 start at the flash of day 1-17 

1. Of robust imagination. 2, Depicts the gods fighting 
against one another divided in two groups each siding 
with one of the combating party in the Trojan war, 3. 
f he heart of heavenly bodies 4. Anger and prejudice surge 
up like those disturbing the ordinary human beings. 5. The 
goddess of wisdom. 6. The Lord of war 7. The mother 
of Apollo and Diana, the sun-god and inoon goddess res¬ 
pectively. 8. The messenger of the gods. 9. The hill 
credited with being the abode of gods. 10. The lord of 
thunder 11. The entire region in the sky is thrilled 12. 
12. The god of oceans and seas exhibits fury. 13. The 
roaring deep seas. 14. Are filled with noises 15. Stately 
buildings. 15. Fissures appear in the ground 16. The 
denizens of the dark regions of the under-world who 
remain pale for want of sunlight. 17. Sudden appearance 
of daylight. 
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The battle between Belinda and her partisans on one 
side and the Baron and his group on the other side was 
like the one in which Homer, a poet of robust poetical 
genius, depicted gods and goddesses taking sides in the 
Trojan war, impelled by passions and prejudices like ordi¬ 
nary human beings. In that war which went on for 
years. Mars, the god of war, fought against Pallas, the 
goddess of wisdom; and Hermes, the messenger of the gods, 
was pitted against Latona, the mother of Apollo and 

Diana. In this way the whole of Olympus, the abode of 
the gods according to Greek mythology, resounded with 
battle-cries. During the tumult, jove’s thunderbolt roared 
loudly, at which the heavens trembled; and Neptune, the 

god of oceans and seas, got furious and vociferous, and 

the deep oceans and seas echoed with their terrific sounds. 
An earthquake also occurcd shaking towering buildings 

_ j 

and causing fissures in the ground through which the day* 

* 

light entered into the under-world and startled the paje . 
inmates of that region. 
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Triumphant Umbrtcl on a sconce's A height 
Clapped his glad wings and sate- 2 to view the fight ; 
Propped on their bodkin spears-3, the sprites survey 
The growing combat or assist the fray. 

While through the press- 4 enraged Thaiestris flies 

And scatters death around from both her eyes ,-5 
A bean and witling-5 perished in the throngs- 7 
One died in metaphor-5 and one in song. 

*0 cruel nymph l a living death-9 I bear. 

Cried Dapperwit and sunk beside his chair. 

A mournful glance Sir Fopling upwards cast, 

•Those eyes are made so killing*—was his last- 
Thus on Meander's flowery margin- 1 U lies 
The expiring swan, and as he sings he dies .-11 


1. A hanging candle-stick with a mirror to reflect the light. 

2. Sat. 3. Hair-pins of ladies serving for spears. 4. The 

crowd. 5. Lays people low with her angry eyes. 6. A person 

of limited wisdom. 7. Crowd. 8. Words which make a 

figure of speech, /'the words 'living death’ that follow are 

contradictory in sense. Such combination cf contradictory 

words make a figure of speech called * Oxymoron. 1 2 * * * * * * 9 Again 

the word 'Nymph* used by the some speaker for Thaiestris 
constitutes another figure of speech called * Metaphor’ A 

metaphor puts one thing for another, as Nymph is here 
used for Thaiestris). 9. Virtual death, not actual. 10. 
Flower beds along the river Meander. 11. Dies after 
finishing his song. The belief goes that a swan sings his 
hath scwg Wlafen he is attotat to die. 
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Umbricl, the dark spirit frequenting the interior of 
the earth, sat on the top of a hanging candle-stick affixed 
to a wail. He was feeling victorious because with the 
help of anger and sorrow, the gifts obtained from goddess 
spleen, he had succeeded in rousing /he ire of Thalestris 
and filling the heart of Belinda with sorrows. He flapped 
his wings with joy and stayed to watch the fight. Spirits 
of the air also sat on the hair-pins of the ladies which were 
to serve as spears in the fight. They too were eager to 

watch the combat or help the parties in the conflict 
which was developing. 

In the affray, Thalestris rushed through the crowd, 
full of anger and darting angry glances which killed quite 
a number of gentlemen. Of those so killed one was 
named Sir Fopling and the other Dapperwit. The latter — 
only a person of poor wits-collapsed in his chair saying to 
Thlestris—‘O cruel beautiful lady I suffer a living death 
from your eyes/ Such an utterance of contradictory 
terms ‘living* and ‘death*—made a figure of speech. 
The former gentleman, sir Fopling, a fashionable vouch, 
died with a line on his lips saying—‘those eyes are made 
so killing.’ This line which sir Fopling uttered, raising 
his mournful eyes upwards to Thalestris, may be likened 
to the song which a swan lying on the flowery carpet on 
the bank of the river Meander, was supposed to sing 
immediately before his death. It is a traditional belief 
that a swan sings his sweetest song when his last hour 
arrives and then dies soon after. 
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When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clarissa down y ~l 
Ghloe stepped in and killed him with a frown ; 

She smiled to see the doughty -2 hero slain. 

But, at her smile the be&u revived again. 

Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air„ 

Weighs the men's wits-3 against the lady's hair ,-4 
The doubtful beam-5 long nods from side to side,-& 

At length the wits mount up,-7 the hairs subside.% 

1. Had worsted clarissa. 2. Robust. 3. Men’s wisdom 
and sensibility. 4. Belinda’s lock of hair. 5. The bar 
suspending the pans from either end being uncertain as to 

which of the two articles in the weighing pans was heavier. 

6. Keeps wavering and swinging hither and thither. 7. 
The pan containing gentlemen’s wits went up. 8. The 

pan containing Belinda’s lock of hair drooped low. 
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Sir Plume, a dashing gentleman on the side of 
Belinda, defeated clarissa. But chloe, another lady, 
killed Sir Plume with her frowns. At the latter’s going 
down like that she smiled. At her smile, sir Plume revived 
and regained his normal cheer. 

At this Juncture, Jove, the lord of the gods, took 

out his golden pair of scales and suspended them in the 

air. fn one of the pans, he placed gentlemen’s wits, and 
in the other pan Belinda’s Lock of hair. Fora cons’der- 

able time, the scales kept wavering, but in the end, the 

pan containing gentlemen’s wits went up and stopped, 

while that containing Belinda’s lock of hair came 

down. The inference was that gentlemen’s wits 

were slight and Belinda’s lock of hair substantial. So, 

the Baron was not entitled to keep the lock which should, 

in ail propriety and justice, be returned to her. 
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See, fierce Belinda on the Baron flics. 

With more than usual lightning-1 in her eyes ; 

Nor feared the chief the unequal fight to try,-2 

Who sought no more than on his foe to die. 

But this bold lord with manly strength endued-5 9 

She with one finger and a thumb subdued ; 

Just where the breath of life his nostrils drew, 

A charge of snuff -4 the wily virgin-5 threw ; 

The gnomes direct, to every atom just. 

The pungent grains of titillating dust-1 

Sudden, with starting tears each eye o’erfiows, 
And the high dome re-echoes to his nose *-8 


1. Anger. 2. To engage himself in combat against the 
the superior power of Belinda’s overwhelming beauty. 3. 
Gifted with the physical strength of a man. 4. A quanti¬ 
ty of finely powdered tobacco. 5. Cunnining maid. 6. Acrid 
particles. 7. Irritating powder. 8. Echoes with the 
sneezing noise produced by the Baron's nose. 
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With eyes burning with unsusual anger, Belinda 
now charged at the Baron. 1 tie latter was sure that his 
fight with Belinda would be an unequal combat because 
he would not be able to withstand the onslaught of her 
beauty. Still he decided to fight because his only desire 
was to die at her feet. The Baron possessed much bodily 
vigour and vim. But Belinda subdued him with a trick, 
using only the tips of her one finger and thumb. The 
cunning young maid took a pinch of snuff between those 
tips and threw it at the two holes of the Baron's nose. 
Umbriel who was sitting at the top of the hanging candle, 
now stirred into acton with his colleagues and caused every 
particle of the snuff to ascend into the interior of the 
Baron’s nose. The snuff tickled and irritated die Baron’s 

nose and he began to sneeze violently and tears began to 

flr»w copiously from his eyes. The noise of his sneezing 
echoed and re-echoed through the high dome of the 
Hampton court building. 
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4 Now meet thy fate incensed Belin ia cried. 

And drew a deadly bodkin-2 from her side. 

(The same, his ancient persongc-3 to deck. 

Her great great grandsire wore about his neck. 

In three seal-rings;A which after, melted down. 

Formed a vast buckle for his widow’s gown ; 

Her infant grandame’s whistle next it grew >-5 
The bells she jingled and the whistle blew ; 

Then in a bodkin graced -6 her mother’s hairs. 

Which long she wore, and now Belinda wears.) 

1. Take the consequences of your deed and die. 2. Fatal 
hair-pin. 3. His eminent personality of an ancestor. 4. 

rings which had seals engroved on them for use in sealing 
Letters and decuments. 5. Was subsequently transfor¬ 


med into. 6. Decorated. 
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Full of rage, Belinda shouted at the Baron—“Now 
suffer the consequence of your deed and get ready to die’*. 
So saying, she drew a deadly hair-pin from her side to 
pierce the Baron to death. This hair-pin existed originally 
in the form of three seal-rings which her great great grand¬ 
father used to wear about his neck strung on a cord. 
After his death, the rings were melted down and shaped 
into a big buckle for his widow’s gown. The buckle was 
also melted subsequently and changed into a whistle which 
Belinda’s grand-mother used to blow in her infancy, 
jingling the bells attached to it. Finally, the whistle too 
was melted down to be converted into a bodkin, that is, 
a hair-pin. Belinda’s mother used that hair-pin for a long 
time, and now it was in Belinda’s possession by inheri¬ 


tance. 
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* Boast not -1 my fall’-2 (he cried) 'insulting fo*-3 ! 


Thou by some other shalt be laid as low,-4 


Nor think, to die dejects my lofty mind-5 


All that I dread is leaving you behind ! 


Rather than so, ah let me still survive. 


And burn in Cupid’s flames- 6—but burn alive.* 


1. Do not gloat over. 2. Defeat. 3. An opponent who 
has insulted him by rejecting his love. 4 Defeated and 


discarded in the same way. 5. Proud mind. 6* Suffer 


the burning agony of love for Belinda. 
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When Bleinda threatened the Baron with death he 

said—“Do not gloat over your victory on me. You have 

insulted me and spurned my love. But note that you too 

shall be similarly treated by the one whom you might 

*ove in future. Your love shall not be reciprocated and you 

hall be cold-shouldered and crushed. As to death, be 

•ure that I am not afraid to die. The only thought that 

tortures me is that in departing from this world I shall 

leave you behind and be deprived of the lovely sight of 

your beautiful looks. No, my proud mind has no dread 

of death. Even so, I would ask you to let me live and 
pass my days being consumed by the burning agony of 
my deep love for you.'* 
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■Restore the lock !* she crie* ,* and all around 

‘Restore the lock !’ the vaulted roofs rebound. 

Not fierce Othello- 1 in so loud a. strain-2 
Roared for the handkerchief that caused his pain. -3 
but see how oft ambitious aims are crossed’- 4 
And chief contend till all the prize is lost ! 

The lock, obtained with guilt,-5 and kept with pain,-6 
In every place is sought, but sought in vain : 

With such a prize no mortal must be blest,-1 
So heaven decrees -8 ! with heaven who can contest -9 ? 

1. The hero of Shakespeare’s play of that name. 2. Stress, 
emphasis. 3. The wedding gift given by Othello to his wife 
Desdemona. (The latter dropped it by accident and thus 
lost it. However it was picked up by Emilia, and passed on 
to Iago a subordinate of Othello, who had been nursing a 
grudge against Othello for promoting over him another per¬ 
son named cassio to the rank of a lieutenant. Iago formed a 
plot to satisfy his grudge. First of all he brought about a 
situation in which Cassio became discredited as a soldier 
and suffered demotion in consequence. Next he instigated 
Cassio to seek Desdemona’s help for pleading his case with 
Othello. Desdemona’s pleaded for Cassio so vehemently 
that Othello grew suspicious of her fidelity. Further, 
Iago also manouvred to plant Desdcmona’s handkerchief 
on Cassio. Othello saw it and his suspicion grew deeper. 
In an agitated mood he sternly demanded of Desdemona 
to produce the handkerchief which she could not. 
Othello’s suspicion was now confirmed. Convinced that 
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Belinda loudly asked the Baron to return her 
purloined lock of hair. Her loud voice was echoed from 
the arched roof of the building. Her tone was even sharper 
and fiercer than that of Othello, the hero of Shakes¬ 
peare’s play of that name, who, being tormented from a 
feeling of consuming jelousy, demanded of his wife the 
return of his handkerchief. However, it often happens 
that aspirations of men end in frustration because while 
protagonists in a cause are engaged in assailing each other 
the object for which they are quarreling and combating 
gets lost. That exactly happened here. For the lock 
which the Baron had obtained deceitfully and kept the 

A 

same with him very carefully could not be traced any* 
where. It was willed by God that a thing so precious as 
Belinda’s lock of hair should not remain in the possession 
of mortal human beings. And God’s will is irresistible. 

his wife was in love with Gassio he smothered Desdemona 
in bed one night. Later, when Iago’s plot was revealed, 
and he tealised that his wife was innocent, he was filled 
with remorse and committed suicide.) 4. Defeated. 5. 
Fraudulently and stealthily. 6. Kept in his possession 
assiduously. 7. No human being deserved to be favoured 

with its possession. 8. Such was the will of God.. 9. 
None can stop God’s will from, having its way* 
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Some thought it mounted to the lunar sphere -l 

Since ail things lost on earth are treasured there. 

There heroes* wits-2 are kept in ponderous vases.- 3 
And beaux* in snuff-boxes-4: and tweezer Cases.- 5 
There broken vows and death-bed alms-6 are found. 

And lovers’ hearts with ends of riband bound. -7 
The courtier's promises ,-8 and sick men's prayers .-9 

The smiles of harlots- 10, and the tears of heirs,- 11 
Cages for gnats t -\2 and chains to yoke a flea 
Dried butterflies, and tomes- 13 of casuistry.- 14 

1. The moon. 2. The mental faculty of heroes. 3. Big 
vessels (mental faculty of heroes or warriors is coarse, big 
and weighty requiring a big vessel to be stored in). 4. 
The mental faculty of beaux or fashionable gentlemen is 
hollow and shallow. It is so small and insignificant as to 
require no bigger vessel to the stored in than a snuff-box 
or tweezer case. 5. Tweezers is a small pair of tongs 
used for plucking out hairs. 6. Alms given or instructed 
to be given by a person in his last moments. Such alms 
are not prompted by a sense of charity but by a desire to 
bribe the gods to secure a place in heaven. Again, his 
heirs do not care to carry out his last wish and no alms 
are given. In either case, death-bed alms do not lead to 
that good which genuine charity gives. 7. Entwined by 
pieces of ribbon and not by stable bonds of heart-felt 
love. The relation is therefore weak and fickle. 8. Cour¬ 
tiers are approached by a large number of people to have 
somcting or other tibtae in th'efr favour. Even though It 
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Some among those present thought that Belinda’s 
lock of hair had gone up to the moon where everything 
lost on the earth is stored. There, on the moon, are pre¬ 
served wits of heroes in large vessels, and those of the 
fashionable youths in snuff-boxes and tweezer cases. Other 
things treasured there are broken vows, death-bed alms, 
lover’s hearts bound with ribbons, courtier’s promises, sick 
men’s prayers, smiles of prostitutes, tears of heirs, cages for 
two-winged insects found in marshy lanes, chains to bind 
a ilea, dried and dead butterflies and voluminous books 
containing reasonings to decide the course of conduct bet¬ 
ween two conflicting duties. Thus moon is the repository 
of useless and meaningless facts and objects. 

is not possible to oblige all such applicants yet the cour¬ 
tiers sense of vanity would not let them say ‘no* to any 
one of them and hence their promises to applicants are 
mostly false. 9. Prayers offered for recovery during 
sickness are forgoten on regaining health and resolves 
made on sick-bed are never fulfilled. 10. Prostitutes. 11. 
Tears of heirs are not genuine because they are inwardly 
happy on becoming owners of wealth and property. They 

weep for the dead only for the sake of show. 12. Two 
winged insects in marshy places. 13. Books. 14. The 
science which gives reasons for adopting a certain course 
of conduct between conflicting duties. 
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But trust the Muse- 1 she saw it upward rise. 

Though marked by none but quick, poetic eyes : 

(So Rome's great founder-2 to the heavens withdrew, 

To Proculus alone confessed in view- 3) : 

A sudden star,-4 it shot through liquid air,-5 
And drew behind a radiant trail of hair.-6 
Not Berenice's -7 locks first rose so bright 
The heavens bespangling -8 with dishevelled light.- 9 
The sylphs behold it kindling- 10 as it flies. 

And pleased pursue its progress through the skies. 

1. Goddess of poetry, the inspiration which enables a poet 
to see what is hidden from the view of the ordinary folk. 

2. Romulus who founded the city of Rome in Italy. He 
had Remus as his twin brother. Both the brothers were 
thrown into the river Tiber by order of Amulius who had 
usurped the throne of their maternal grand father Number. 
But they were not drowned but saved and suckled by a 
she-wolf. When grown up, they killed the usurper and 
restored their grand father to his throne. Later, they 
undertook to build a city and omens favoured Romulus 
for the job. His brother Remus, however, ridiculed the 
idea and jumped over the foundation laid by him. He, 
therefore, killed Remus. Finally, Romulus himself dis¬ 
appeared in the midst of a storm and it was declared by 
one Proculus that he saw him ascending to heaven. 3. Be¬ 
came visible. 4. A meteor which shoots across the sky in 
shinning effulgence. 5. Clear sky and atmosphere. 6. Lock 
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Muse, the goddess of poetry saw Belinda’s lock 
of hair going up into the sky. The muse must be trusted 
because she inspires the poet, who, under such inspiration, 
can observe things which are beyond the vision of ordinary 
folk. The Muse in the poet saw Belinda’s hair rising 

skyward just as Proculus alone could see Romulus, the 
founder of the Roman empire, ascending to the heavens. 
The lock shot through the clear air up into the sky like a 
brilliant meteor with a luminous strand of hair trailing 
behind. Not even the locks of Berenice’s hair which had 
ascended into the firmament long before, so illuminated 
the sky with its scattered brilliance as did the lock of 
Belinda’s hair. The spirits were rejoiced to follow with 
their eyes the progress of Belinda’s glowing tresses across 
the space, 

of hair with shining tail. 7. The name of an Egyptian 
queen who dedicated her htflr to the goddess for the safe 
return of her husband from battlefields. Her hair was 
subsequently raised to heaven where it stayed in the form 
of a branchy group of stars known as Coma Berenices* 8. 

Illuminating the skies. 9. Light scattered around. 10, 
Shining brightly. 
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This the beau mondcA shall from the Mall-2 survey. 
And hail with music its propitious rqy,-3 
This the blest lover shall for Venus-4 take. 

And send up vows from Rosamonda's lake.-.' 

This Partridge -6 soon shall view in cloudless skies. 

When next he looks through Galileo’s eyes, -7 
And hence th'egregious wizard -8 shall foredoom J J 
The fate of Louis and the fall of Rome- 10 

1. The community of fashionable ladies and gentle¬ 
men. 2. A London street called Pall Mall. 3. Agreeable 
light. 4. The goddess of love. 5. A lake in St. James 
Park in London named after Rosamond, a mistress of 
Henry II of England It existed upto the year 1770 A.D. 
and was a favourite meeting place of lovers, t. A self- 
styled astronomer who used to predict every year the 
downfall of Pope in Rome and king Louis of France. 
Reputed in an ironical sense, he formed a subject of banter 

in the circle of intellectual people for his grotesque 
calculations and predictions. 7. A telescope invented by 
an Italian astronomer named Golileo. 8. A wiseacre of 
insincere reputation. 9. The downfall of the Pope in 
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The community of fashionable ladies and gentleman 
would view this new constellation of Belinda's hair in the 
sky during their evening strolls along Pall Mall street and 
would look at its delightful light with joyful songs. The 
loving couples would take it for the planet Venus, the love 


goddess, and would mutually make promises of lasting 


love and fidelity, seated on the banks of Rosamonda’s lake. 


And when Partridge, the astronomer, scans the clear skies 


next time through the telescope, he would see it plainly 
and, quite in keeping with his reputation of tomfoolery, 
predict the downfull of the Pope at Rome and King Louis 


of France. 
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Then cease bright nymph \ to mourn thy ravished 
hair, 

Which adds new glory to the shining sphere -1 ! 

Not all the tresses that fair head can beast,-2 
Shall draw suck envy-3 as the lock you lost. 

For, after all the murders of your eye,' *4 
When, after millions slain, youiself shall die.' 

When those fair suns- 5 shall set,-6 as set they must P 
And all those tresses- 7 shall be laid in dust, -8 
This lock, the Muse-9 shall consecrate to fame,- 10 
And' midst the stars inscribe Belinda's name A 1 

1. Clear and shining skies. 2. That are highly esteemed by 
beautiful ladies. 3. Shall be looked upon with such jealousy. 
4. People made love-sick and prostrate from the effect of 
your lovely glances. 5. Beautiful two eyes. 6. Shall close 
in death. 7. Cluster of hair. 8. Buried in grave with 
the dead body. 9. Poem. 10. Make famous. 11. Known 
after the name Belinda as Belinda constellation. 
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O beautiful maiden, cease to mourn for the lock of 
your hair removed from your head against your will 
Being transformed into a starry cluster it has imparted new 
glory to the shining sky. All the locks of hair which 
beautiful ladies wear and feel proud of, would not, even 
taken collectively, form an object of envy like your own 
lock now lost to you. When, after tantalising a legion of 
your lovers with your beautiful glances, those e>es of yours 
close in death, as surely they must one day, and when 
your tresses are laid in dust with your dead body in the 
grave, this poem shall immortalise your lock which as a 
new constellation in heaven shall go by your name as 
Belinda constellation. So, be consoled with the thought 
that this incident has perpetuated your name and fame. 
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Questions and Answers 

?Q.ane oft the Jlock 


Q. i. Write an essay on the Supernatural machi¬ 
nery of the Rape of the Lock. 

(Agra University 1960) 

Ans. The word Machinery has been defined by Pope 
in Dedication to Mrs. Arabella Fermor in the following 
way, “The Machinery, Madam, is a term invented by the 
critics to signify that part which the Deities, Angels, or 
Demons are made to act in a poem/* It was the tradi¬ 
tional way with all epic poets of the past to introduce 
certain supernatural agents such as gods and goddesses to 
enhance the appeal of their epics. Homer and Virgil have 
their gods and goddesses, and Tasso his angels In Milton 
the machienery gains supreme importance and the human 
figures are reduced to the position of insignificant creature 
acting at the behests of God, Satan, and other angels. 

In the first version of the Rape of the Lock publi¬ 
shed in 1712 Pope did not introduce any supernatural 
machienery. In the second version of the poem which was 
published in 1714 in Pope's name there was the introduc¬ 
tion of supernatural machinery. George Holden writes, 
*‘It is Pope’s use of this machinery, moreover, which, 
more than any other single feature made the poem the 
signal success that it is”. 

Pope’s object in introducing the machinery of 
sylphs and gnomes was to heighten the mork-heroic effect 
of the poem, and at the same time render it more im- 
persanal in tone, and so less distasteful to the Fermor 
family. Pope was right in his judgment because by the 
introduction of the supernatural machinery in the mock- 
heroic'poem, he converted a mere squib, which was too 
free and personal, into a masterly and playful satire upon 
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the follies and frivolities of the fashionable young ladies 
of his times. 

Pope confesses that he came across this machinery 
in a French poem called Le Comte Le Gabalis written by 
the Abbe de Montfaucon be villars and published in 1670. 
In this book Pope found the mention of the Rosicrucian 
doctrine of spirits. The Rosicruc.ians were a sect of me¬ 
diaeval philosophers who appeared in Germany in the 
beginning of the 17th century. According to them, the 
four elements fire, water, earth and air were inhabited 
by four kinds of spirits—Salamanders, Nymphs, Gnomes 
and Sylphs respectively. They had their origin from the 
elements of nature and their temperaments were suited 
to their elements. They were of both sexes but did not 
take lively interest in the affairs of human beings. 

Pope adopted the Rosicrucian doctrine of spirits 
and introduced the Slyphs and the Gnomes as the super¬ 
natural macinery in the poern. But Pope introduced 
several changes in the old conception. He set aside the 
gross and mysterious origin of the spirits. He rather im¬ 
ported the Platonic conception of the existence of the hu¬ 
man souls in another stare after the loss of the human 
bodies and made the spirits lineal descendants of the 
souls of women continuing their old passions in their new 
aerial forms. He subdivided the spirits into various classes 
according to his needs. Some worked in the region of the 
upper air---“the fields of purest ether”, while others 
worked in the lower region of hell, and still others were 
employed to “tend the fair”. For the Gnomes, he inven¬ 
ted equally novel functions and gave them a different 
character. He combined the functions of the Gnomes 
and Sv!phs with those of the elves and fairies of popular 
imagination. “Pope*' savs Warburton, ‘‘brought in anew 
race of beings (not the old classical gods) with powers and 
passions proportionate to their operations: the sylphs and 
gnomes to act at the toilet and the tea table, what more 
terrible and what more terrific phantoms perform on the 
stormy Q^ean or the fields of battle; they give the proper 
help and do the proper mischief.*’ 
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The sylphs and gnomes play a very significant and 
useful part in the scheme of the story. They cannot be 
mingled with the action as human agents : their function 
is more delicate. They are the unseen protectors or 
mischief makers to women. They help Belinda in her 
fascination. They preside over the toilet, “save the 
powder from too rude a gale, steal from rainbows a 
brighter wash, curl their waving hair assist their 
blushes’*. They hang about Belinda’s ear-droops and 
watch her petticoat. Aeriel is in charge of Belinda’s 
pet dog. Without the dog, the life of Belinda is in com r* 
lete and it is the function of Aeriel to protect the Jap dog 
from harm. The gnomes also perforin their part, llm* 
briel gives the “vapours” to Belinda. The bag of 
“sighs, sobs, and passions’* is poured over her and 
then “he breaks the vial whence the sorrows flow**. 
Thus the gnomes and sylphs do not play any vital role 
in human affairs. They are simply the protectors of 
human beings. Bevond such delicate interventions they 
do not affect the action of the poern. 

The machinery of the Rape of the Lock allowed 
Pope to give his imagination a full play. It gave him 
an unrivalled opportunity of indulging his descriptive 
powers. The passage in which Pope describes the syl¬ 
phs in the II canto is a true piece of description. The 
sylphs inhabit the air and the air is the element which 
colours every line of the description. 

“He summons strait his Denizens of Air t 

The lucid squadrons round the sails repair .” 

The machinery of The Rape of Lock , happy as it 
is, was severely criticized bv Dennis. The criticism 
certainly hits some minor defects in Pope’s poem. 
"The author of the Rape,” writes Dennis, “has run 
counter to this practice both of the ancients and mode¬ 
rns. He has not taken his machines from the religion 
of his country, nor from any religion, nor from mora¬ 
lity. His Machines contradict the doctrines of the 
Christian religion, contradict all sound morality, there 
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is no allegorical nor sensible meaning in them; and for 
these reasons they give no instruction, make no impre* 
ssion at all upon the mind of the sensible reader. 
Instead of making the action wonderful and delightful, 
they render it extravagant, absurd and incredible. They 
do not in the least influence that action; they neither 
prevent the danger to Belinda, nor promote it, ncr 
retard it, unless, perhaps, it may be said, for one mo¬ 
ment which is ridiculons. And if it be here objected, 
that the Author designed only to entertain and amuse, 
to that I answer, that for that very reason he ought to 
have taken the utmost care to write his poem probable”. 
Other defects in the machinery pointed out by Dennis 
are that “There is no opposition of the Machines to one 
another, there is not just suboidination, nor any just pro¬ 
portion, between their functions.” “The spirits which he 
intends for benign once are malignant, and those which he 
designs for malignant are beneficent to man-kind. The 
Gnomes he intends for malignant, and the Sylphs for 
beneficent spirits. Now the Sylphs in this poem promote 
that female vanity which the Gnomes mortify.” “The 
last defect that I shall take notice of, is that the Machines 
in this poem are not taken from one system; but are dou¬ 
ble, nay trible or quadruple. In the first canto we hear 
nothing but Sylphs and Gnomes and Salamanders, which 
are Rosicrucian Visions. In the second we meet with 
Fairies, Genii, and Daemons, beings which are unknown 
to those fanatic sophisters. In the fourth. Spleen and the 
Phantoms about, are derived from the powers of Nature, 
and are of a separate system. And Fate and Jove, which 
we find in the fifth canto, belong to the Heathen religion”. 

Whatever may be the criticism of the Machinery by 
Dennis, it cannot be denied that by introducing the sylphs 
and gnomes, Pope has given to his mock-heroic poem a 
beauty of its own, and without the supernatural machinery 
the Rape of the Lock would have remained a dull and 
common place account of a petty quarrel, and not a fine 
mock-heroic poem that it is. 
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Q. 2. Consider the Rape of the Lock as a Mock* 
Heroic or ‘an heroical-comical poem’. 

or 

“The Rape of the Lock applies a peculiar kind 
of treatment of a subject palpably and there¬ 
fore ludicruously undeserving of it”. What is 
the treatment ? (Agra University 1957) 

or 

“The Rape of the Lock is a witty parody of 
the heroic style in poetry.” (A.U. 1958) Discuss. 

Ans. The eighteenth century in English poetry was 
peculiarly fitted for the burlesquing of set literary forms. 
Fielding’s Tragedy of Tom Thumb and Gay’s Beggar's 
Opera were burlesques of dramatic forms. John Philip’s 
Cyder and Gay’s Trtvra were mock didactic poems, and 
the last poet’s Shepherd's Week was a set of mock Pastorals. 
Gulliver's Travels by swift is a burlesque of the methods 
of travels. The Life of Jonathan Wilde the great by Field¬ 
ing is a parody of heroic biographies of truly great per¬ 
sons. Cazamian well explains the psychology of the writer 
of parodies and burlesques in the following words—“The 
classical period is the golden age of parody. The rational 
attitude of the writer tends to make him critical and of a 
modern turn of mind, while on the other hand, his doctri¬ 
nal principles force upon him the imitation of ancient 
models, the gravity of an aesthetic cult; this forced respect, 
this obsession of the past imply a constraint, and the spirit 
of the age finds a subterfuge in imitating antiquity in a 
vein of mockery”. 

Alexander pope was no exception to this general 
rule for parody or burlesque so prominently found in the 
Age. In ‘ Rape of the Lock' he presented a parody of 
the heroic stvle and made it a perfect comical poem. “It 
would be almost true to sav” observes Holden, “that in 
this herio-comical poem it is the comical part which makes 
most appeal to us, as the heroic part did to our ancestors”. 

“The true genius of mock-heroic lies” as Prof. 
Gourthope says, “in travesting the serious epic, in bring- 
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ingall the leading features of the epic-machinery, lofty 
incident, character and style to the exaltation of a trivial 
subject. The subject must nc doubt have a moral bearing, 
but the satire ought not to be too apparent’*. And Augus- 
tans did not consider the mock-heroic so much as a satire 
on the epi , as an interesting and witty way of affording 
delight to readers by presenting ironical parallels to fami¬ 
liar passages in Homer and Virgil. 

ihe theme of the Rape of the Lock is the cutting off 
a lock of a lady’s hair. This subject is too trivial and too 
low to find any epical treatment. The subject is palapably 
and therefore iudicruously undeserving ot a heroic treat¬ 
ment. What is there to be heroical about the cutting off 
a lady’s hair ? And yet Pope gives to this alsurdlv ludi- 
cruous subject the dignity and exaltation of epic treatment. 
Out of this trivial theme. Pope spins out in a mock-heroic 
style a poem which Hazllit called “the perfection of the 
mock-heroic”. 

Let us now note how Pope has made mockery of 
the epic treatment of great heroic, subjects in this poem 
and how he has succeeded in making a witty parody of 
heroic style in poetry. The following points may be 
noicu in this connection :— 

IT) The epic poet makes an invocation to some god4 
or goddev«es in the opening lines of the poem. The pur¬ 
pose is serious. In quite a funm way Pope, according 
to the epic convention, invokes the muse, and proposes 
his theme— 

** What dire o ffence from amorous causes springs 
What mighty contests rise from tririal things*'. 

(2\ In each poem there is *ome peculiar Pauian, 
which is its distinguishing feature from other poerns of the 
specie*. Ihad is distingusihed by the passions of anger 
and terror, an^ Aeneid ny cofr and tender passions. 
Similarly in the mocking vein cotqnetry may be regarded 
as the reigning passion of the Rape of the Lock, 
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(3) An Epic must contain many episodes. Pope has 
introduced in the Rape of the Lock , several episodes, such 
as the episode of the game of Omber which is the prelude 
to the central action. 

(4) Supernatural Machinery is introduced in Epic 
poetry. But instead of the gods and goddesses of Homer 
and Virgil and the angels and the devils of Dante and 
Milton, Pope has in trod m ed the gnomes and sylphs of the 
Rosicrucian System. This ‘light militia of the lower sky' 
is more appropriate to a mock-heroic poem and Pope 
achieved triumph in his art. 

(Z) An epic generally has vows of heroes. The 
Baron's propitiating the spirit of Love on the fateful day 
is described in the real mock-epic fashion. 

'6' An epic should have combats and battles. The 
battle in the V Canto of the Rape of the Lock is a very 
lively example of the heroic type in the mock-heroic vein. 
Tt is very appropriate that Belinda should have met the 
Baron in a single combat and overwhelmed him by throw¬ 
ing a pinch of snuff at his nostrils. 

(7) The description of weapons in the Rape of the 
Lock is also in the mock-heroic way. The petticoat of 
Belinda is called ‘the sevenfold fence* ‘stifF with hoops 
and armed with ribs of whale*. Her petticoat is indirectly 
compared to the shield of Ajax in Iliad. 

(8) It is a common feature of epics to present the 
visit of spirits to subterranean regions. In Rape of the 
Lock , Umbriei goes on a visit to the Cave of Spleen. His 
Journey to that place is described like Satan's Journey 
in Paradise Lost from the depths of Hell to the newly 
created world. 

Parody of the Heroic-Style in Poetry. 

Having examined the different aspects of the mock- 
heroic in Rape of the Lock let us now see how Pope has 
made parody of the heroic-style in poetry. Pope knew 
that "the use of pompous expression for low action is the 
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perfection of the mock-epic”. Pope introduces pompous 
expressions for ordinary expressions, and thereby makes 
the parody of the heroic style. Scissors with which Lord 
Petre performs the rape have been pompously described 
as “two-edged weapon”, “Little Engine”, “Glittering 
Forex”, “Fatal Engine”, ‘Sheers* and “Meeting Points”. 

The following passage in Canto IV, which lays 
stress on the chaos in Belinda's world of values is written 
in the mock-heroic style: 

“Not youthful kings in Battle seized alive 
Nor scornful virgins who their charms survive 
Nor ardent Lovers robbed of all their Bliss , 

Nor ancieut Ladies when refused a kiss. 

Ever felt such Rage , Resentment and Despair 
As thou, sad virgin , for thy ravished Hair 3 ’. 

The passage describing Belinda’s assault, on the 
bold Baron is presented in the mock-heroic vein. The 
images are also parodied. For example in canto V when 
Belinda calls back her ravished lock from the Baron, the 
simile is in the form of parody: 

“Notfierce Othello , in so loud a strain 

Roared for the Handkerchief that caused him pain '*. 

In epic style we have many long-tailed similes. 
Pope uses similes in the manner of a parodist. The 
promiscuous heap of cards thrown on the table is, com¬ 
pared to ‘Asia's troops and Asia's able sons. The game 
of Ombre is dignified by several similes— 

“So when bold Homer makes the Gods engage 
And heavenly Breasts with humau passions rage 
*Gainst Pallas , Mars , Latoua , Hermes Arms, 

And all Olympus rings with loud alarms *'. 

The tone of irony and affectation kept in the poem 
completes the picture of the mockery of the heroic style. 
The atmosphere is perfumed with affectation. “A toilette 
is described with the solemnitv of an altar raised to the 

0 

goddess of vanity, and the history of silver boskin is given 
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with all the pomp of heraldry. No pains are spared, no 
profusion of ornament, no splendour of poetic diction, to 
set off the meanest things. The little is made great, and 
the great little you hardly know whether to laugh or weep. 
It is the triumph of insignificance, the apotheosis of foppery 
and folly. It is the perfection of the mock heroic.” 
(Hazlitt). 

“The. mock-epic cilW t is heightened by Pope’s use 
of epigram and anticlimax and delightful irony. The 
death of lap-dogs is kept at the same level as the death 
of husbands. The breaking of the vow of chastity is 
placed on the same level as the breaking of a favourite 
China Jar. Queen Anne at Hampton court is delightfully 
described as sometimes taking counsel and sometimes tea ! 
The irony comes in the description of the beaux with 
their wide skirted coats and high heeled shoes, their 
snuff-boxes and majacca canes, and the belles with their 
petticoats, tweezer-cases and patches, thier fans and 
their billet doux. A reading of the poem recreates for 
us the dead age of the Augustans”. vMinerva Edition). 


Q,. 3. Write an essay on Rape of the Lock as a 
social satire. (Agra University 1959) 

OR 

Wh< t aspects of the social life of the XVIII 
Century women and men are represented 
satirically In the Rape of the Lock ? 

Ans.— Alexander Pope succeeded eminently in 
presenting the social life of his times in a satirical vein in 
the Rape of the Lock. Emphasising the capacity and power 
of Pope as a delineator of social manners of his age 
Lowell rightly observes, “As truly as Shakespeare is the 
poet of man as God made him, dealing with great 
passions and innate motives, so truly is Pope the poet of 
society, the delineator of manners, the exposer of those 
motives which may be acquired, whose spring is in habits 
and institutions of purely worldly origin.” 
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Pope, Addision, Steele, Swift, Fielding, all caught 
the social conditions of their time in their works. It was 
Pope’s success in Rape of the Lock that he drew the 
picture of the society of his times so admirably well and 
in such a fine satirical vein. The Rape of the Lock is a 
social satire and the purpose of the poem, as Pope him¬ 
self declared was “to laugh at the little unguarded foibles 
of the female sex’*. Here Pope has satirised the foibles 
and weaknesses of the female sex through Belinda. To 
quote the very pertinent criticism of Leslie Stephen, “The 
poem Rape of the Lock is in effect a satire upon feminine 
frivolity. It continues the strain of mocking hoops and 
patches and their wearers, which supplied Addison and 
his colleague’s with materials for many Spectators . It is 
taken for granted that a woman is a fool. With Pope 
this tone becomes harsher and the merciless satirist begins 
to show himself”. This spirit of satire runs through the 
entire poem. In his Essay on women Pope frankly avers 
that “every woman is at heart a rake”. Pope says, 
“Women, in short, are all frivolous beings whose one 
genuine interest is in love-making”. Such satirical 
ideas regarding men and women are presented by Pope in 
the Rape of the Lock . 

What was the condition of women in those days of 
fashion ? Addison referred to the general condition of 
women in one of the Spectator Papers. 

“The toilet is their great scene of business, and the 
right adjustment of their hair the principal employment 
of their lives. 1 he sorting of a suit, of ribans is conside¬ 
red a very good morning’s work; and if they make an 
excursion to a mercer's shop or a toy-shop, so great a 
fatigue makes them unfit for anything else all the 
day after. Their more serious occupations are sewing 
and embroidery”. 

Pope knew the fashionable life of ladies more inti¬ 
mately than Addison, and in Rape of the Lock he has satiri¬ 
cally presented it. Elwin rightly says that in the Rape 
of the Lock the, “world of fashion is displayed in its moat 
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gorgeous and attractive hires, and everywhere the empti¬ 
ness is visible beneath the outward splendour. The 
beauty of Belinda, the details of her toilett, her troops of 
admirers, are all set forth with unrivalled grace and fas¬ 
cination, and all bear the impress of vanity and 
vexation**. 

Now let us examine the condition of the ladies of 
the times. The fashionable ladies of the day left their 
bed pretty late in the day. Their maid servants waited 
in an ante-chamber, and the ladies were awakended by 
the ringing of hand bells and knocking of slippers. Lap 
dogs were favourite with ladies and lay idly with their 
mistresses in their beds, After waking, ladies spent their, 
time in toilete with the assistant of their maids. Jewels 
cosmetics, powders, rows of pins, perfumery, paints lay on 
the toilet table along with the nicely bound copies of the 
Bible. Thus adorned, these butterflies came to fashion¬ 
able spots in their gilt coaches or in sedan chairs. They 
assembled at Hyde Park. They spent their time in 
dances, music and revelry. They took part in the game 
of Ombre and played with stake. Tea and Coffee were 
drunk in profusion. They accepted lovers and visitors in 
their bed rooms. Coquetry was a part of their life. Love- 
making was their game and like Belinda they made 
themselves as beautiful and good looking as possible. 
Belinda at her toilet is described as a deity who arms 
herself with the necessary charms, to conquer all men. 
Women’s hearts were toyshops. This is the picture of 
feminine frivolity in the Rape of the Lock^ and the tone 
of satire can be ea«hy felt by the reader- “It is taken for 
granted” says Leslie Stepen, “that a woman is a fool, or 
at least should be flattered if any man condescends to talk 
sense to her. With Pope this tone becomes harsher, and 
the merciless satirist begins to show himself. In truth. 
Pope can be inimitably pungent, but he can never be 
simply playful. Under Pope’s courtesy there lurks con¬ 
tempt, and his smile has a disagreeable likeness to a 
sneer*'. 

OomifljgtOfJveoottdl«k« of men, the satiate U 
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not so harsh. It was an age when chivalry was dead. 
This is evident when the Baron rudelv cuts a lock of hair 
from Belinda's head. The fashionable gentlemen of the 
times were really fops, tailor-made men without any 
brains of higher ideals. They weie fops and gallants and 
were intent on love making. They rode in coaches-and- 
six and in sedan chairs, i hey drank and gambled. In 
the theatre they ogled at ladies from the side-boxes. They 
spoke in an affected language. They were lovers of the 
fashionable type. 

The picture of Hampton Court is also presented in 
the Rape of the Lock. We see its ‘long canals', ‘the 
delicate turb and the yew-trees'. We sec the beaux and 
the belles flocking to the court. 

These are some aspects of social life presented in 
the Rape of the Lock. In the words of Lesle Stephen, 
"It has, in short, the merit that belongs to any work of 
art which expresses in the most finished from the sentiment 
characteristic of a given social phase; one deficient in 
many of the most ennobling influences, but yet one in 
which the arts of cm verse represent a very high develop¬ 
ment of shrewd sense refined into vivid wit". 


Q» 4 . “The Rape of the Loch is a blend of the mock 
heroic, the satirical and the fanciful in our 
poetry” (George Sampson). Discuss. 

OR 

‘•The Ra pe of the Lock is not only a satire on 
society but also a witty parody of the heroic 
style in poetry” (A. U. 1958 Discuss. 

Ans. The Rapt of th$ Look combines three 
qualities— 

(T It is a mock-heroic poem and embodies a 
witty parody of the heroic si)le in pcetry. (2) It is 
satirical in tone. (3) It is characterised by certain 
fanciful elements. All these three qualities are beauts* 
fcU*%adod,i» the firajae work of this poem. . . 
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We have already discussed the mock-heroic elements 
in the poem in a previous question. The spirit of the age 
of Pope formed a subterfuge in imitating antiquity in a 
vein of mockery. Pope made a mockery of the epic in 
the Rape of the Lock by bringing alt the leading features 
of the epic-machinery— lofty incident, character, and style 
to the exaltation of a trivial subject viz-* the cutting of a 
lock of hair. The qualities of epic poetry are employed 
here to deal with a trivial subject and the heroic style of 
writing is parodied in a very nice manner. The theme is 
trivial and does not ueserve the dignity and exaltation of 
epic treatment yet out of this trivial theme., Pope spins 
out a poem which in Hazlitt’s opinions is ‘the perfection, 
of the mock-heroic. 1 

An epic poem must have same peculiar passion of 
its own. The peculiar passion of the Iliad is anger. In 
Rape of the Lock , the reigning passion is conquetry. The 
epic must contain many episodes. Pope has introduced 
into his poem the episode of Ombre, which is the 
prelude to the central action. Machinery is another impo¬ 
rtant requisite of the epic. Pope has introduced not the 
gods and goddesses of Homer and VirgiJ, and the angelsed 
devils of Dante and Milton, but gnomes and sylphs of the 
Rosicrucian System. This “light militia of the lower sky, is 
eminently fitted for the mock-heroic poem. 


Pope introduced the vows of heroes like the epic 
poet Homer, and the Baron’s vows and oaths are in the 
real mock-epic fashion. In the pure epic we find charac¬ 
ters visiting the subterranean regions. In the Rape of 
the Lock Umbriel goes on a visit to the cave of spleen. 
Thus in content the mock heroic is perfect. Let us now 
turn to the parody of the heroic style in poetry. 


The epic poet invokes the Muse to lend an air of 
dignity to his poem. Pope makes a parody of that 
heroic style in the opening lines of the poem where be 


saya- 


What dire offence from amorous causer spring* 

WVrlm mtgnfy VDfltypWL IWHJnIM . . 
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In the heroic style we have many elevated and 
dignified phrases. Pope parodies that style be using pom¬ 
pous expression for low action. Pope makes us of 
'many periphrases and uncommon appellations* for the 
scissors with which Lord Petre performs the rape. For 
scissors he uses such pompous words as two-edged 
weapon** — “Little Engine** “fatal Engine**. The oath 
sworn by Lord Petre in Canto III is a perfect parody of 
the heroic style— 

“ While fish iu Streams, or Birds delight m air, 

Or tn a Coach and six the British Fair, 

As long a Athlantis shall be read 
Of the small pillow grace a Lady's Bed 
While visits shall be paid on solemn days f 
When numerous wax-light in bright order blaze 
While Nymphs take Treats or Assignations give • 

So long my Honour , Name, and Praise shall live * T . 

The mock-heroic images in the Rape of the Lock 
are a parody of a heroic style. For example in Canto 
V, the image of Othello asking for the handkerchief is a 
parody of the Heroic style: 

“Not fierce Othello tn so loud a strain 
Roared for the handkerchief that caused his pain 

The similes of the Rape of the Lock are again a 
parody of the heroic similes of Epic poetry. The 
promiscuous heap of cards thrown on the table is compa- 
red mock-heroically to “Asia’s troops and Afric’s sable 
sons’*. 

In all these ways it can be said that in the Rape of 
the Lock we have the parody of the matter and the style 
of heroic-poetry. 

The Rape of the Lock is not only a mock-heroic 
poem, but it is also a great social satire. It satirises the 
fops, and fashionable ladies of the times. It is the most 
powerful satire against feminine frivolity. The fashions, 
dresses, axporous intrigues and idle pratling of women 

htf* been mMil^lyiatbisdd t* The Mas* 
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nable gentlemen, lounging about in wide-skirted coats and 
high-heeld shoes, flaunting their snuff boxes and their 
malacca canes have not been spared. The satirs is strong 
and biting. Pope does not simply ‘laugh* at feminine fri¬ 
volities but seems to take delight in deliberately ridiculing 
them beneath a thin cover of vit and pleasantly. 

The next aspect of the poem is its fanciful nature. 
In pope’s fancy we meet the elusive, elfin spirit of playful 
activity of the mind. The following lines in Belinda’s 
toilet are full of fancy— 

“The tortoise here and elephant unite 
Transformed to Comb* the speckled and the white”. 

The prayers of the Baron to Love represent beauti¬ 
ful lines of fancy. The description of the spirits and the 
various functions alloted to them represent the working 
of a lively fancy. The punishment threatened to the 
spirits in case they neglected thier charge are equally 
fanciful. The prayer of Umbriel to the Goddess of 
Spleen is another example of Fancy in the poem. 

The foregone account clearly confirms the view 
that in the blending of the mock-heroic, the satirical and 
fanciful poetry. The Rape of the Lock is a master piece. 
There may be better mock-poems than the Rape , better 
satires than this satirical poem and there may be poems 
containing better livelier fancy than the Rape of the Lock 
but there is hardly any poem extant in which the three 
elements have been so masterly blended. 


ft. 5. What picture of the Eighteenth century social 
life do we get in the Rape of the Lock ? 

Ana. The Rape of the lock is a faithfu 1 and true 
reflection of the eighteenth century life in its manifold 
aspects, ft is the typical expression of the age in which 
4 was produced both as regards its social or moral cha¬ 
racteristics and its literary and artistic taste. “As truly 
as Shakespeare it the poet of man at God made bini. 
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dealing with great passions and innate motives so truly 
is Pope the poet of society, the delineator of manners, 
the exposer of those motives which may be called acquired, 
whose spring is in habits and institutions of purely 
worldly origin”. —Lowell. 

The Rape of the Lock is a neat and perfect picture 
of the feminine frivolities of the upper strata of society 
and of the gay, idle gallantries and luxuries of thier male 
counterparts. It is a representative picture of 'social 
pleasantry* of the age. In the words of Hazlitt it is “the 
triumph of insignificance, the apotheosis of foppery and 
folly. It is the perfection of the mock-heroic.** 

Hugh Walker sums up the social aspect of the Rape 
of the Lock when he says, “Raillery of fashions and the 
vanities of beaux and belles is the staple of the Rape of 
the Lock”. The poem directs our attention to both the 
ladies and fops of the times. It tells us about the state 
of social life in the upper strata of s ciety. 

Let us first turn to the life of ladies The uuderly 
ing picture of women presented in the poem is that 
“women are all frivolous beings whose one genuine inte¬ 
rest is in love-making.** The poem tells us that fashion¬ 
able ladies like Belinda used to get up very late in the day* 
Their maids waited in an ante-chamber. The ladies were 
awakened from thier dreams of love in an atmosphere of 
perfume. The ladies went to the bathroom and then they 
engaged themselves in the task of fashionable dressing 
and powdering the face. Jewels, cosmetics, powders, 
rows of pins, perfumery and paints lay in magnificent 
array on the toilet table along with small nicely bound 
copies of the Bible. The ladies took considerable time 
in dressing and toilet. Thus adorned and beautified they 
made their appearance in society. They drove in gilt 
coaches or in sedan chairs. A pleasure trip on the Thames 
and a joyous social meeting at the Hampton court were 
pleasurable diversions to break the monotony of theatres 
and balls. Women took part in gambling and playing 
cards. Wine was drun heartily. Love making and coque- 
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tery formed the normal course of their lives. Affectation 
ruled their manners. They wanted to make themselves 
as attractive as possible, and frivolity in every action 
was the watch word of their lives. Such wa 9 the state 
of women in the age. 

The young gallants of the time were no less intent 
on this life of gay frivolities and fashions. Chivalry was 
dead as is shown when the Baron rudely cuts a lock ol 
hair from Belinda’s hair. The fashionable gentlemen ol 
the times were very punctilious about dresses. They were 
really “fops, tailor-made men without any brains or 
higher ideals.” They lounged about fashionably in their 
wide-skirted coats and high-heeled shoes, flaunting theii 
snuff-boxes and their malacca canes. They drove in 
coaches and six. They drank heavily and took part in 
games of stake. Tn the theatre they ogled at ladies from 
the side-boxes. They indulged in amorous intrigues and 
spent their time in idle frivolities. Such was the life o 
the fops and gallants of the time. 

The picture of social life presented in the Rape o. 
the Lock is satirical and the poet exposes the foibles an< 1 
frivolities of the social structure of the eighteenth centurv 
in a delightful manner. The poem exercises a peculiar facsi 
nation on the minds of the readers, because the picture o 
social life is realistic aud faithful. Pope here writes of th?- 
society which he knew, of the life he saw and the people 
he lived with. He succeeds eminently in bringing before 
us in the Rape of the Lock the world of fashion in it < 
most gorgeous and attractive hues. As one America > 
critic has put it,' “In the Rape of the Lock Pope ha 
caught and fixed for ever the atmosphere of the age. N > 
great English poem is at once so brilliant and so empt> 
so artistic and yet so void of the ideal on which ail kigu 
art rests.** 
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Q. 6. Will you consider the Rape of the lock as a 
work cf Art or Artifice ? 

or 

“The Rape of the Lock is the most exquisite 
specimen of filigree work ever invented”. 

Hazlitl. Discuss 


or 

Write an essay on the Rape o* the Lock as a 
masterpiece of Poetic Art* 

Ans— The Rape of the Lock is not a work of arti¬ 
fice but an exquisite piece of artistic workmanship. It is 
so natural and so free from artificiality, that it would be 
wrong to regard it as a work of artifice. It is a work of 
art. It is the splendid achievement in the mock-heroic 
type. Pnpe has achieved eminent success in bringing all 
the formalities of the epic to the exalation of a trivial 
subject. Even his adverse critics of the 19th century 
spared this poem, and Warton who failed to find in Pope 
glimpses of a true poet admitted that in The Rape of the 
Lock , “Pope principally appears as a poet in which he 
displays more imagination than in all his works together.” 
Dr. Johnson in his Life of Pope remarked — 

“To the praises which have been accumulated on 
the Rape of the Lock by readers of every class, from the critic 
to the waiting maid, it is difficult to make any addition. 
It is universally allowed to be the most attractive of all 
ludicrous compositions”. 

“The Rape of the Lock is a miracle of summer air, 
airy and glittering as the net of the summer light and early 
dew over the strawberry bed—a poem so airy that it might 
have been woven by the long fingers of the sylphs in their 
dark and glittering Indian gauzes fleeting like a little wind 
among the jewelled dark dews on the leaves of the fruit 
tree”—Edith Sitwell. 

The poem is made of gauze and silver spangles. The 
moot glittering appearance is given to every thing - to 
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paste, pomatum, billet-doux, and patches. A toilet is 
described with the solemnity of an altar raised to the 
goddess of vanity, and the history of a silver bodkin is 
given with the pomp of heraldry. No pains are spared, 
no profusion of ornament no splendour of poetic diction 
are left to set off the meanest things. It is the triumph of 
insignificance, the apotheosis of foppery and folly. 

Here we have the finest of craftsmanship. Never has 
fancy shimmered with a more, delicate and iridescent 
bloom than in Pope’s Rape of the Lock . The entire poem 
is ethereal, impalpable, spun out of gossamer and dew, 
and yet strangely consistent and credible. The sylphs 
are the most artistic of all creations. 

Lowell says rightly, “Taken in all, it is the 
most perfect poem in the language.” Prof. Bensley in the 
IX Volume of the Cambrige History of Literature observes 
“that in its blending of mock-heroic, satire and delicate 
fancy, this exquisite specimen of filigree work, as Hazlitt 
called it, remains unmatched.” 

The great merit of the Rape of the Lock as a work 
of art lies in the fact that inspite of its many facets and 
complexities, Pope has been able to impart to the whole 
work the completeness of an architectural building. The 
entire poem seems to be one piece of mosaic. It is like a 
jewel of many facets, each shining brilliantly. The poem 
is phrased in dulect terms with such lovely music that it 
would be difficult to miss its lovely charm and beauty. It 
would appeal to the lover of classics by its amazing wealth 
of allusions, its clever echoes and adaptations, its parody¬ 
ing and punning One will find in the poem something 
organic and flowing, something enchantingly beautiful and 
lovely. All social adjustments, all morals, all same dis¬ 
appear in a splendid rocket—shower of pure poetry. In 
this work Pope exhibits the quality of making new things 
familiar and familiar things new. Every paragraph will 
prove that the subject of the poem is an event below the 
common incidents of common life. Nothing is introduced 
which is not common. But to the commonplace things the 
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air of novelty is imparted. The whole detail of a female- 
day is here brought before us invested with so much art 
of decoration that though nothing is disguised, every thing 
is striking, and we feel all the appetite of criosiiy for that 
from which we have a thousand times turned fastidiously 
awav. 

Such is the charm of the Rape of the Lock which is a 
perfect piece of art in the mock-heroic style. 



Host Important Explanations 

(i) Slight ii the . to assault a gentle belle ? 

Lines 5—8) 

Explanation —In tnc beginning of The Rape of the 
Lock , Pope invokes the Muse in the epic manner. The 
subject that he has chosen for his mock-heroic poem is 
very trivial and unimportant but the execution of the 
subject is gram and dignified Pope is aware of the fact 
and, therefore, he thinks thar he will be justlv entitled to 
much praise if he can treat that trivial subject in an 
effective manner. He hopes that the thought of Belinda's 
beauty and charm will inspire his verses and awaken the 
full power of his poetic genius He also seeks »he appro¬ 
val of his friend, Caryll, who suggested the subject to him 
and asked him to write a humorous poem to laugh awav 
the petty differences that created a feeling of bitterness 
between the two families—Miss Fermor’s and Lord Peire's. 
The poet then comes to his immediate subject matter and 
says that it is strange that a well-bred lord should be so 
violent as to offend a high born lady. The reference is to 
the incident of the cutting off a lock of hair from the head 
of an aristocratic lady, Miss Arabella Fermor (represented 
in the poem as Belinda) by one Lord Petre, who was only 
distantly related to her and was her lover. Miss Fermor 
was offended by the liberty taken by the Lord and the 
event led to a fa mil v quarrel between the Fermors and the 
Petres. Pope’s friend, Caryll, suggested to him to write a 
poem to bring about a reconciliation between the two 
families. The result was the composition of The Rape of 
the Loch 

Note—We are to observe here that Pope begins the poem 
in the approved epic manner by invoking the Muse 
and announcing his subject. But the mention of 
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‘slight subject* shows the comic intention of the 
poet. As Wakefield has pointed out, pope is imi¬ 
tating Virgil's Georgies IV, 6, as in Dryden's 
translation t 

“Slight is the subject but the praise not small 
If heav'n assist , and Phoebus hear my call.” 

(2) Think not , when . O’er looks the Cards. 

Lines 51 --51) 

Explanation— Ariel, after having summoned a 
dream to the sleeping eyes of Belinda, appears before her 
in a vision and whispers into her ears that she is the 
particular care of the spirits of the air. He, then, gives her 
an account of the origin of the various sorts of spirits 
and reveals to her that all spirits are the souls of women 
who once lived on earth. When a woman dies, her ear¬ 
thly fashionable follies do not die with her. They are 
conti lued by their airy spirits. All her vanities and 
pursuits of fashionable follies are preserved bv her in her 
airy existence as a spirit. Just as in a game of cards while 
some women play, others who are old and infirm sit by 
and watch the game with keen interest. So also while the 
living women indulge in their fashionable follies and 
frivolities, the disembodied *pirit of a dead woman who 
can no more play her part on earth, takes deep interest 
from a distance. Thus even after death, by taking a keen 
interest as spiritual bodies in ihe pleasures and pursuits 
of living women, women continue and cherish their old 
vanities and frivolities. 

Note— These lines indicate how Fope takes delight in de¬ 
liberate ridicule and even offensive banter against 
'the little unguarded jollies of female sex’, beneath 
a thin cover of wit and pleasantry. Leslie SteghjSi! 
rightly said that the poem is in effect a satire uttem 
feminine frivolity. Pope, therefore, must be taken 
in these lines not simply to fling a sarcasm on the 
frivolities of living women of his own times, ^but 
to brand the very soul of woman with the s£$gma 
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of inalienable vanity. Living or dead, a woman is 
necessarily a prey to fashionable folhes and vain 
frivolities 

3) Ofl when the world . expel hy new . 

(Lines 91-94. A. U. 1958) 

Explanation —After giving a satiric description of 
the follies and vanities of the fashionable women of his 
time, Hope here describes the various methods which the 
sylphs adopt to protect the ladies under their care. When 
people think that women are indulging in frivolities and 
thus deviating from the right path, the sylphs keep them 
company to bring them out of the bewildering intricacies 
of a pleasure-seeking life. When these women are en¬ 
tangled in the whirl of fashionable pleasures, these sylphs 
protect them from their loss of virtue and help them in 
driving out old extravagance, silliness, foolery and non¬ 
sense by indulging in the new ones. 

Here extravagant pleasure of life which are apt to 
spoil the women are compared to the intricate figure of a 
dance. The comparison is suggestive of the fact that 
dances were the most potent sources of corruption among 
the fashionable men and women of the day. 

4) What tender maid. . coaches coaches drive • 

(Lines 95—102) 

Explanation— In these lines the poet describes the 
function of the sylphs. Owing to their contrivance the 
soft-hearted maidens reject one suitor in preference to 
another. When they are about to yield to the desire of 
one, there appears another by whose charm they are 
fascinated. Thus the fascination exercised by the lack of 
one lover is counteracted by the greater fascination of 
another lover. Every young woman surrenders her virtue 
to a lover who gives her some entertainment, if the effect 
of the entertainment were not counter-acted by a dance 

S arty arranged by a rival lover. If the lady is, fascinated 
y the fine conversation of Eldrib, She 2» soon allured by 
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Damon who warmly presses her hand. In this way they 
constantly shift their heart with all its vanities and frivo¬ 
lities from one person to another This interesting com¬ 
petition among young men for Jadie’s love is created by 
the svlphs. They instigate them to oust one another from 
his sweet heart’s favour. Thus the hearts of women be¬ 
come a vanity shop with ever changing articles for sale. 
Their hearts are fickle and full of light, frivolous pleasu¬ 
res which are constantly changing Pope here has in 
mind the words of Addison in his essay The Dissection of 
a Coquette’s Heart — 

“Fans, silks, ribbands, laces and geegaws lay so 
thick together that the heart was nothing else but a toy¬ 
shop .”—The Spectator. 

( 5 ) The busy sylphs surround . not her own. 

(Lines 145-149. A. U. 1957) 

Explanation —Pope is here describing in minute de¬ 
tails the toilet of Belinda with a delicate humour and 
gentle sarcasm. The whole work of toilet is being done 
by the unseen sylphs. Some adjust the head of the lady 
to give a fine pose and some arrange her hair. Some 
fold her sleeves over her hands and some double up the 
gown round her neck In this way these sylphs are de¬ 
corating the lady but the credit for the success of the 
toilet goes to the maid-servant, Betty. She is praised for 
what in reality the sylphs have done. 


Note—Pope in a note observes—“Ancient traditions of 
the Rabbis relate that several of the fallen angels 
still preside over the woman's toilets”. Here the 


sylphs are the presiding deities. Darling care* 
refers to Belinda, who is the dear object of the 
sylph's care. Satire is directed against the excess 
of fashion observed by the ladies of the eighteenth 
century. They were so self-conscious that they ad¬ 
justed the angle at which to hold their heads so as 
to be most effective.. They wasted a lot of tiosc 
over tUMtefe Popcfs^ ife fe.at thla. 
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((f) Love in these labyrinths . with a single hair 

(Lines 171—176) 

Explanation —In these lines are described the two 
locks of hair on Belinda’s head and their awful charm. 
Belinda took special care of these locks as they were her 
most dreadful weapon to tame all young dandies. These 
locks formed small ringlets and adorned her slightly 
yellowish neck. These locks were so beautiful that Cupid, 
the god of love, imprisioned the hearts of vout ful lovers 
in the intricate mazes of hair. These seemingly weak 
chains ot hair captivated the hearts of even the mightiest 
of men —the kings and warriors. Th«se hairy snares 
were so fine that even the birds and fish were surprised 
to look at them. They entrapped the haughty, domineer¬ 
ing male sex who proudly call themselves rulers of em¬ 
pires and women. Beautiful women captivate the male 
sex with nothing more than a mere hair of her head. 

Note— Elwin quotes the following lines from Dryden's 
translation of Persius as the origin of Pope's 
couplet: 

“She knows her man , and when you rant and 

swear , 

Can draw you to her with a single hair 91 

Hales points out that Disraeli quotes from Howell 
a similar expression : 

“They (women) must needs be strong when one 
hair of a woman can draw more than a hundred pair of 
oxen." 

Cf. Richard Lovelace; 

*• When I He entangled in her hair 

And jetter'd to her eye. 9 * 

(7) Of twelve oast french romances . to raise the fire. 

(Lines 186-190. Agra Univ: 1958) 

• EsplanatloQ—The young Lord Pet re, who was one of 
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mined to possess one of them by fair means or foul. He 
had that very morning implored the gods, chiefly the 
god of love, to grant him the possession of a lock of 
Belinda’s hair and the boon of keeping it long to 
himself. 

He had worshipped love on an altar made of a heap 
of twelve voluminous French romances, decorated it with 
the trophies of love won from his previous loves. He laid 
on the altar several garters and gloves which he had taken 
from different ladies as their tokens of love. Now he placed 
all these previous tokens of love on the altar of Cupid as 
offerings to propitiate him for his help in securing Belinda’s 
lock. He then, lighted the pyre with love letters which 
were so full of fiery passion that they worked like match- 
sticks. He fanned the flames with his own amorous sighs. 

Comment —In the above lines Pope in a highly 
fanciful imagery depicts something which is at bottom a 
truth. The youthful gallants of the aristocratic society 
of the day were as idle and as vain as their female coun¬ 
terparts. Long French romances were their favourite 
study. They boasted of the conquest of the hearts of 
innumerable beauties; their pastime consisted in running 
after new victims. “These heroic romances were of 
enormous length, extending sometimes to as many as 
twelve volumes and several thousand pages.** The refe¬ 
rence is to the romance of La Calprenede, Gombervilles 
Scudery, etc. 

(8) Whether the nymph shall break . Shock must fall, 

(Lines 253-258), 

Explanation —In these lines are mentioned the 
possible dangers to the person of Belinda as apprehended 
by Ariel. The poet has suggested a pair of alternative 
probabilities. The wit and satire lie in mentioning a 
frivolous, insignificant accident along with a very serious 
moral fault. Pope wants to suggest that to the fashiona¬ 
ble ladies, the’ former is as serious as the latter, or the 
latter is nothing more serious <JK» the former. 
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Either Lady Belinda shall lose her chastity or some 
China jar will receive an accidental crack. Either she 
will injure her good name by submitting to some scanda¬ 
lous love affair, or she will receive some stain on her 
new silk dress. Either she will forget to say her daily 
prayers or she will fail to attend a ball dance. Either 
she will lose her heart of her necklace, or her lap-dog. 
Shock will die accidentally. The death of Shock would 
be the greatest imaginable calamity of Belinda. 

Note —• Diana, the moon goddess, is also the goddess of 
chastity in Greek mythology. She herself was a 
‘maiden goddess’. Hence she was legarded as the 
guardian of women’s chastity and virginity. 

These lines are a fine example of the parody of epic 
phraseology. They are the best illustration of what 
Hazlitt called ‘the triumph of the insignificance*. Here 
little is made great and great little in order to produce 
the mock-heroic effect. 

) Or, as Ixion fixed . that forths below / 

(Lines 281-284). 

After assigning duties to the various sylphs for the 
protection of Belinda. Ariel here .threatens them with the 
characteristic punishments that they will receive if they 
are found neglecting their duties. , The offender will be 
liable to punishment in one way or the other. Among 
the various modes of afflicting these sylphs are described 
a few that are most dreadful. The offender will be tied 
to the tiny wheel of the choc *late mill which the 
ladies turn in grinding cocoa-seeds to obtain cocoa. 
There held fast, as ixion was fixed fast to a wheel in hell, 
the sylph will turn rovtnd and round so that his head 
will reel Or, he may be thrust into the hot foam arising 
from the vessel of boiling cocoa and made to burn in it, 
while he will have to look with infinite horror on the 
seething and foamy liquid below him from which the 
vapour rises.. 

Comaaeoft ; The description of these punishment to 
be meted out to the careless sylphs 'is'exquisitely fanciful. 
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Its humour is yet made pungent with satire. The neg¬ 
lectful sylphs will be punished by means of the very arti- 
, cles of female luxury over which they are to keep guard. 

Ixion : According to a Greek legend, Ixion, king 
of Thessaly, tried to seduce Hera, Queen of heaven. For 
this offence he was struck with the thunderbolt of Zeus, 
king of the gods, hurled into hell, and there fixed to a 
revolving wheel to turn and turn for ever. Like Ixion, 
the spirit will be chained to a chocolate mill and will 
turn there round and round. 

(lo' t One speaks the glory of the . ogling , and alt that . 

(Lines 303-308.1. 

Explanation : Belinda and her friends landed from 
the barge at Hampton and w'ent into the Court, a royal 
place, where ministers held their cabinet meetings and 
Queen Anne herself met her ministers. There ihe lords 
and the ladies were busy in idle gossips. Some were 
talking of the pomp and splendour of th^ British Queen 
vi#®e others were praising the wonderful designs of 
fapadic curtains. Another gentleman was giving a 
wjwious interpretation to the ladies* motions, looks and 
eyes, in order to conclude that they are in love with such 
and such persons. These aristocratic youths and ladies 
indulge in malicious scandals so violently that each word 
of their conversation consigns to infamy a person (male 
or female) who is important in the public eye. To fill 
the intervals between the conversation, some take snuff, 
some flutter their fans, some hum a tune of song, some 
laugh and some exchange amorous glances. 

i 

These lines give a beautiful picture of court life 
during the reign of Queen Anne. Snuff taking was a 
fashion of the day. In 1702, the Duck of Ormond seized 
vast quantities of snuff from Spain and snuff-taking 
gained a sudden impetus. It was, in Pope’s time, the 
custom to offer snuff boxes to each other as a sign of 
greeting. Keeping of fans was also a popular fashion 
with the ladies. Addison has writen a beautiful essay on 
‘The Fluttering of Fans’. Such references m*ke. Hr 
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Rape of the Lock as a page Horn from the petty, pleasure- 
seeking life of a fashionable society.* 

(11) Meanwhile, declining from . may dine* 

(Lines 309—12. A. U. 1960) 

Explanation —After giving a fine description of 
Hampton court and its various activities, the poet says 
that the sun was gradually descending towards the west 
from the height attained at noon-time. Its rays were slant¬ 
ing. It was the hour for persons to round off their day’s 
work and sit at dinner. The judges were feeling hungry 
and, therefore, they finished off the trial in hand and 
signed the sentence. The jury men also hastily-declared 
the accused ‘guilty’ in order to be free from the law court 
and go to dinner. 

In Pope's time, the hour for dinner was four o'clock. 
Crokerand other commentators have pointed out that 
Pope is wrong in saying that it was necessary for the judge 
to sign the sentence, for a sentence is pronounced and 
need not be signed. Again, the jurors, if they really 
wanted to go off for dinner, might as well let off the 
accused as condemn them. As regards the words ‘wret¬ 
ches hang’, we are to remember that in Pope's days, 
capital punishment was given for even lighter offences, 
such as theft, robbery, forgery, etc. Hence gallows were 
rather common in those days Gf. 

“There the black glibbet gloom* beside the way ” 

—Goldsmith. 

"Scarce can our fields , such crowds of Tyburn die. 

With hemp the gallows and the fleet supply ”. 

-Johnson. 

(12) Even might y Pam .*. by the victor spade. 

Lines 351-54. A. U. 1957) 

* * 

Explanation— Here is hieing described the game of 
Ombre. The knave of ' clubs' (goiam) which is regarded 
as the highest trump (turup) in the card-game called Lu 
or Loo and which is of higher value than even kings an J 
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queens in that gain?, had no special power in the game of 
Ombre. It cut down other cards in the battle of Loo but 
alas, for the uncertainties of the issue of battles 1 The 
poor fellow now lies powerless and helpless being dis¬ 
honoured and destrox eJ by Belinda’s king of spades. 

The simple sense of these lines is that the third 
player, having no more trump discarded his Pam, knave 
of clubs, to Belinda's king and the Baron’s knave of spades. 
In the game of Loo, Pam being the highest trump, created 
havoc on all other cards, but here in the game of Ombre, 
it was defeated by the knave of spade and therefore it lax 
on the table in a state of inglorious ruin. The game of 
cards has been depicted as a battle. Pam is the knave oi 
clubs (golam of chiri), the most important card in the 
game oTlbo (a round card-game with penalties paid to 
the po#IV 

f}3) Oh thoughtless mortals!. victorious day. 

(Lines 391- 94. A. 1959; 

Explanation— In these lines. Pope indulges in a 
moral reflection on human short* sightedness, after the 
manner of old epic masters. He says that men are to¬ 
tally ignorant of what is destined to happen even in the 
near future. They are sometimes depressed by foolish)) 
anticipating an imaginary evil and are sometimes elated 
by indulging in expected triumph without sufficient 
cause. The glory of winning the game of Ombre will 
soon be taken away from Belinda; for she is destined ro 
lose her lock at the hands of the Baron. The dax which 
is just now being considered to be a day of great triumph 
yvill be cursed for ever as a day of great shame and dis¬ 
honour. The triumph of the victory at Ombre is destined 
to be lost in the humiliation of a lock of hair. These 
lines are an echo of Virgil's AEneid X, 698 ? 

**0 mortals blind to fats who mm know* 

* To bear high fortme at indues the tow , 

-zlThe Ume shau come when ttmu, but in vain. 

* Shall wish untouchedtke trophies cjf the*slain?* 
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(/*) Ah sense ; rash youth /. Jftsus* Uyured km 

(Lines 411-414, 


Explanation - In these lines. Pope takes to the epic 
manner of administering a warning or moral counsel to 
a hero who is going to do something rash. Here the war* 
ning is being given to Lord Petre who has decided to cut 
off the lock of Belinda’s hair. The poet warns him 
against being too rash in his actions. He should think 
twice before he does something which cannot be mended. 
Otherwise, he will have to suffer the consequences. He 
should at least fear the gods who are always watchful to 
punish the wrong-doer. He should not, therefore, do the 
rash deed he was bent upon, lest by so doing he should 
bring upon himself the just anger of the vengeful gods, 
and repent when repenting would be of no avail. He 
reminds him of the miserable fate of Scyila, daughter of 
Nisus. She was duly punished by the gods for the sin of 
cutting off the ourple lock of hair on her old father's 
head and was changed into a bird to be tossed and tumb¬ 
led in the stormv sea-wind. 

* 

The story of Scyila is told in Ovid’s Metamorphose 
Scyila was the daughter of Nisus, old king of Megara-' 
The old king was bald but had a single lock of purple 
hair on the top of his head, and on this depended the 
safety of his kingdom and his own life. When Minos, 
king of Crete, attacked Megara, Scyila fell in love with • 
him as she saw him from her father’s palace. To win his 
love, she secretly cut off her lather’s lock and went to 
Minos with it. But Minos was so horrified at her act of 
patricide that he left her. In despair, she clung to the 
ship of Minos as he was sailing away; but Minos’s men 
thrust her down into the sea. The gods changed her into 
a bird# called Ciris. 


(15) There Affectation with, a sUkfy men..... 

........ fir susknsss emjto stout* 

(Unes4^ 564) 

EntsqsilsA—The poet 1 

gion of Spleen. Her abode was a gloomy one* 'f^e/wy 
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wind that blew there was the dreadful east wind and in a 
cave carefully sheltered from all healthy air and light, the 
goddess lay sighing continually on her bed, waited upon 
by two attendant maids. Ill nature and Affectation. The 
latter has been described in the present lines. 

Affectation was a woman with a sickly appearance 
and a repulsive face, but she always tried to produce on 
her cheeks the rosy freshness of a healthy youthful girl of 
eighteen. She was pretending great modesty and delicacy 
by pronouncing words in a broken, indistinct manner like 
children just learning to talk. This manner of talking, 
perhaps she thought, would pass her off as a coy, inno¬ 
cent maiden. He was hanging her head on one side, 
seeming ready to faint away or sink into bed to show her 
tender constitution. Sometimes she falls into pretended 
fits of swooning so as to strike the most charming attitudes, 
for example, by arching the neck, throwing out the white, 
rounded hands, making the eyes half-shut and so on. 
Sometimes she suddenly fails ill to show her pride : the 
pride consists in showing her beauty to all who rush to her 
help and are concerned at her illness. 

Comment—It has been truly remarked that Pope 
had special capacity for observing feminine weaknesses. 
Moreover he had the gift of describing them in words and 
phrases which both cut and amuse. No one has so merci¬ 
lessly exposed the affectations of the ladies in that age of 
affectation, and no one has ever done it with such an 
artistic handling of the piercing knife of satire. In making 
Affectation a maid of Spleen, Pope ridicules those fashiona¬ 
ble women who when grown a little old, pretended to be 
very soft and tender. 

(16) Here living tea-pots stand . 

. call aloud for corks . 

(Lines 517-522) 

Explanation - In these lines Pope describes the 
various fantastic forms to which persons suffering from 
diseased spleen have imagined themselves changed, . He 
tells us that human., bodies-'had turned and twisted into 
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various shapes (like bottles, teapots etc.) by the malicious 
tricks of the goddess Spleen. Pope here refers to the fact 
that persons suffering from spleen are subject to strange 
illusions and imagine themselves changed into various 
objects. These objects are mentioned below. 

At one place in the Cave of Spleen stood some . 
sickly women who imagined themselves to be changed 
into tea-pots. Each stood with one arm held up, repre¬ 
senting the spout through which tea is poured out, and 
another arm curved in a semi-circle, representing the 
handle of the tea-pot. At another place, there stood a 
woman who imagined herself an earthen vessel. She 
walked about like the three-legged stools made by Vulcan 
(Mulciber* in his smithy,' as mentioned by Homer in his 
Illiad, XVIII. (Vulcan was the blacksmith of the gods; 
he was lame for a fall from heaven. He made twenty 
stools on golden wheels which moved about of themselves 
carrying him between bis smithy in Etna and Olympus). 
At another place stood a woman who thought herself 
changed into a jar and heaved deep breaths in melancholy. 
There also stood a woman who appeared like goose-meat 
baked in paste. Pope notes : “This alludes to a real 
fact; a lady of distinction imagined herself in this con¬ 
dition.’ 1 The most strange thing was that some male 
persons imagined themselves pregnant and some maidens, 
like bottles, cried out for corks to close their mouths. In 
short there were all those fantastic shapes which occur 
to the imagination of men and women suffering from 
mania. 

Note—George Steevens says that the idea of men being 
pregnant refers to an actual case. One Dr. Edward 
Pelting, a Chaplain to Qpeen Anne, imagined himself 
with child. He used to say that he would take no exer¬ 
cise lest he should miscarry. 

( ij) Not half so fixed the Trojan,..thus the nymph began, 

(Lines 647—65QJ 

Explanation—Inches* litres, Pope is describing the 
stiff cruel attitude of Lord Petrc. He remained deaf to 
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all appeals. Neither Belinda’s tears not Thalestris's 
reproaches could move him. He was determined to 
keep the lock to himself against all threats and appeals. 
He seemed to be more firm in his attitude than AEneas, 
the Trojan prince proved himself to be when he was bent 
upon leaving Carthage and deserting his once beloved' 
queen Dido. Though her sister Anna appealed to him 
and the queen herself stormed furiously at his ungrateful 
and unfeeling attitude, AEneas remained deef to all 
entreaties and passions and carried out his purpose. 

When all these entreaties were going on, Clarissa 
gracefully waved her fan and everybody became silent 
to listen to he**. * 

Note—Trojan : AEneas, a prince of Troy. Dido was the 
queen of Carthage who loved AEneas and lived 
with him as his wife. But AEneas was asked by 
the gods to leave her and fulfil his higher mission. 
Her sister Anna, begged him not to desert her, and 
Dido herself made angry and passionate appeal. 
But AEneas turned a deaf ear to her request and 
shipped away one day and Dido, thereafter, burnt 
herself to death. 

(18) But since , alas ! frail beauty . 

. but merit wins the soul (Lines 867 -676) 

Eiptsnadon Clarissa, as Pope says, has been in¬ 
troduced in the poem to open more clearly the moral of 
the poem. Here she teaches the moral lesson that ladies 
should always keep good sense and humour in order to 
win a lasting admiration from their suitors. Pride and 
ill-humour cannot keep their admirers attached to them. 
The reasons for the exercise of good sense are that a 
woman's beauty cannot last for ever to, charm men; so it 
is wise to make up differences with a lover and have him 
as husband. Ail beauty must, in course of time, dis¬ 
appear. A woman (like Belinda or Thalestris) who 
treats men with ill-humour will never secure a husband. 
The only thing, therefore, that women ought to do is to 
make full use of their beauty so long as it lasts so that 
it may help them to win. lasting affection of men. They 
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should remain calm and cheerful in temper. Outbursts 
of passion, sallies of fancy and angry looks of beautiful 
women may prove quite ineffective because external 
beauty appeals only to the eye and not to the soul of 
men. Soul can be won only by good sense and good 
humour. 

Note—Clarissa is here shown as a grave, moralising lady. 
She teaches the moral, “keep good humour still 
whatever we lose”. Perhaps Pope at last awoke 
to the necessity of doing something to show that 
he meant the poem to help in removing the unplea* 
sant ness between the two families. 

{ig) Not fierce Othello in so . all the prize is lost l 

(Lines 747—750) 

Explanation —In the mock-epic, battle is shown between 
the party of Belinda and that of the Baron, the latter gives 
in at the point of former’s hair-pin. After the battle is over 
in favour of Belinda, she cries in rage to get her lock back. 
Belinda's roar foaming with rage for the demand of her 
lock is so ferocious that it outdoes the ferocity of Othello's 
furious thunder with which he had demanded his hand¬ 
kerchief from Desdemona. Othello is the hero in Shakes¬ 
peare's * Othello 1 , who having been befooled by the 
cunningly devised plot of lago, the Villain of the play, 
easily believes that her beloved and wife, Desdemona has 
presented the hand-kerchief as a gift of love, to Cassio, 
with whom she was propogated to have fallen in love. 
And the savage moor that Othello was, cried in agony 
and rage for the hand-kerchief. Pope says that the loud 
and enraged vociferation of the credulous Othello was 
bedimmed by that of Belinda. The laughter provoking 
mock-anger of Belinda cannot be compared to the soul¬ 
stirring tragedy of Othello. But the readers should not 
forget that Pope is writing only the mock-epic and the 
very unsuitable comparison of the trifle with grand tragedy 
is enough for provoking in the readers, especially of the 
eighteenth century, the uproarious laughter This is 
enough to show how deft Pope was at devising the scheme 
for the mock-epic. 
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But the lock was not restored to Belinda inspite of 
her passionate efforts, for it had to seat, according to the 
opinions, in the heavenly moon. Our ardent wishes are 
often baffled. The great warriors fight feverishly for the 
prize but it often happens that the wealth for which they 
fight,'goes beyond their reach. It seems, perhaps, that 
the gods donot wish that the mortal millions should get 
their heart’s feverish longings fulfilled. Our purposes are 
crossed and baffled; only the will of the gods prevails. 

(20) For , after all the murders . inscribe Belinda*s name . 

(Lines 788—792) 

Explanation —Pope, in the end, asks Belinda not to 
hang her face, like a faded lily, in a drooping air of defi¬ 
ance, for, the poet says, she is more fortunate than the 
millions of damsels with the ’tresses that fair head can 
boast’. The lock of Belinda has found a heavenly seat in 
the divine lodge of the moon. The beautiful dazzling look 
has been glorified by the position it has won, and has 
added a new lustre to the starry heaven with its ravished 
beauty. This is enough for the unnumbered beautiful 
ladies of the world to bear in their hearts envy with the 
fate of Belinda’s lock. 

When mortal beautiful maidens with their beautiful 
tresses shall be mixed for ever with the earth from which 
they sprang, the beautiful lock of Belinda shall always be 
shining and shedding its glory from the moon. Her lock 
has been cousecrated and immortalised by the heavenly 
muse of the poet and her name has been counted with 
the immortal stars. The stars have been shedded' by the 
gods, to write her name in the list of the immortals. 
Belinda, therefore, should not be sorry for the rape of.hcr 

lock but should be exulting in joy. She need not chase 
the shooting stars. She is one with the immortal stars. 











